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William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


or  more  than  150  years, 

migratory  fish  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  their  na- 
tive spawning  waters  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  be- 
yond the  City  of  Fredericks- 
burg. A  timber  and  rock  crib    J 
dam,  originally  built  in  1853,    \ 
first  blocked  the  river.  In    j 
1910,  the  770-foot  wide,  22-    : 
foot  high,  concrete  and  steel,  Ambursen 
style  Embrey  Dam  was  built  just  50  feet 
downstream  to  further  impound  the 
Rappahannock. 

On  February  23,  2004,  all  that 
changed.  On  that  day,  several  thousand 
people  gathered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock  River  to  witness  the 
spectacular  demise  of  Embrey  Dam.  The 
crib  dam  had  already  been  breached.  It 
took  more  than  two  decades  of  planning 
and  more  than  650  pounds  of  plastic  ex- 
plosives, strategically  placed  by  the  U.S. 
military,  to  punch  a  100-foot  hole  in  the 
concrete  structure. 

Embrey  Dam  was  originally  built  to 
generate  hydropower  and  later  it  served 
as  a  water  source  for  Fredericksburg. 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  to  expand 
the  spawning  habitat  of  migratory  fish 
species,  our  agency  approached  the  City 


in  the  1980s  about  fish  pas- 
sage at  the  dam.  By  the  mid- 
1990s,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  dam  would  become 
obsolete,  our  fisheries  biolo- 
gists recommended  com- 
plete removal.  Doing  so 
would  make  the  184-mile 
Rappahannock  River  the 
longest  free-flowing  river  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed,  opening 
it  to  fish  and  to  anglers  and  boaters  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  the  Bay. 

The  Embrey  Dam  removal  project  is  a 
milestone  in  ecological  restoration  work 
for  migratory  fish  species.  Last  year, 
more  than  one  million  American  shad 
fry  were  stocked  in  the  Rappahannock 
River  to  supplement  natural  reproduc- 
tion. Our  fisheries  biologists  will  contin- 
ue to  monitor  migratory  fish  populations 
as  they  begin  to  utilize  this  recently  re- 
opened spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 

Numerous  local,  state,  federal,  and 
environmental  groups  joined  us  in  this 
significant  endeavor.  U.S.  Senator  John 
Warner  secured  the  federal  funding  to 
make  this  project  happen.  A  positive  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  region  is  anticipat- 
ed along  with  improved  recreational  op- 
portunities for  all  Virginians. 


The  breaching  of  Embrey  Dam  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  2004,  reopened  1 06  miles  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  rivers  to  mi- 
gratory fishes.  In  an  upcoming  issue,  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife will  have  a  feature  article 
about  this  event. 


U.S.  Senator  John  Warner  (center)  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  funding  for  the 
Embrey  Dam  removal  project.  At  the  demo- 
lition event,  Warner  stated,  "Now,  let's  bid 
farewell  to  the  Embrey  Dam  and  welcome 
a  renewed  full  life  for  the  Rappahannock." 
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As  early  as  the 
1930s,  hunting 
the  wild  turkey 
(Mekagris  galkpa- 
vo)  almost  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  in  just  60 
years  this  magnifi- 
cent game  bird  has 
made  a  remark- 
able recovery  and 
is  abundant 
throughout  Vir- 
ginia and  much  of 
the  United  States.  Thanks  to  efforts  by 
hunters,  wildlife  biologists  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  like  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  the  wild  turkey  once 
again  has  somediing  to  gobble  about. 
Photo  ©John  R.Ford. 
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1  he  story  of  the  wild 
turkey's  comeback  from 
a  population  of  30,000  in 
.930  to  over  5.5  million  today  is  a 
heartening  one.  It's  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  modern 
wildlife  management,  to  the  hard 
work  of  biologists  who  carried  it 
out,  and  to  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  hunters  who  financed  this 
restoration  project  through  taxes, 
donations  and  license  sales.  Vir- 
ginia has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
this  revival  of  the  wild  turkey  and 
now  boasts  a  populatio" 
180,000,  according  to  Virginia 
partment  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Upland  Game 
Bird  Project  Leader 
Gary  Norman. 


More  turkeys  and  extended  hours 

may  help  to  give  hunters  in 

Virginia  a  "wing-up"  during  this 

spring's  turkey  hunting  season. 
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limit  of  three  turkeys  and  a  long  open  season,  from  April  10-May 
15  this  year,  plus  a  special  youth  hunt  on  April  3.  To  make  spring 
gobbler  hunting  even  more  exciting,  starting  this  year  hunters 
will  be  allowed  to  try  for  "tea  time  gobblers"  during  the  final 
two  weeks  of  the  season.  Starting  May  3  you  will  be  able  to  hunt 
afternoons  as  well  as  mornings,  with  shooting  hours  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Even  with  its  generous  limit,  long  open  season  and  abundant 
birds  to  try  for,  bagging  a  spring  gobbler  is  still  a  tough  chal- 
lenge. The  majority  of  hunters  will  have  exercise,  fresh  air,  beau- 
tiful sunrises  and  the  thrill  of  matching  their  wits  against  the 
wiliest  bird  in  the  woods  as  their  rewards — everything,  in  other 
words,  except  a  roast  turkey  dinner!  To  help  add  that  final  ingre- 
dient to  the  list  of  rewards  of  your  spring  turkey  hunting  efforts, 
try  these  tips  and  tactics  I've  learned  over  30  years  of  pursuing 
this  elusive  quarry,  both  by  myself  and  with  some  of  the  top  pros 
in  the  field,  such  as  Jim  Clay  Eddie  Salter,  Will  Primos  and  Rob 
Keck. 
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Scout  just  before  the  se. 
opens.  It's  important  to 
pinpoint  gobblers  bef 
hunting  starts,  and  ri; 
now  is  prime  time  to  do 
that.  You  want  to  find  toms 
staking  out  their  spring  mating  terri- 
tory, rather  than  still  flocked  up  in 
wintering  areas. 

By  locating  as  many  gobblers  as 
you  can  during  this  prime  period, 
you'll  have  back-up  turkeys  to  try  in 
case  the  area  you  planned  to  hunt  is 
crowded  when  you  arrive.  Another 
reason  is  that  some  birds  may  not 
gobble  the  day  you  choose  to  try  for 
them.  If  you've  located  other  toms, 
you  can  move  quickly  to  them  and 
may  find  they  are  more  cooperative. 


Find  the  toms,  but  don't 
educate  them.  Drive  dirt 
roads  in  backwoods 
areas  and  stop  every  few 
hundred  yards  to  call  or 
walk  out  ridges  and  log- 
ging trails,  listening  for  birds  early  in 
the  morning.  Use  locator  calls  such 
as  the  owl  or  crow,  but  only  hen  call 
as  a  last  resort,  and  avoid  calling  the 
gobbler  all  the  way  in.  You  simply 
want  to  locate  turkeys,  not  educate 
them  and  make  them  call-shy. 


Find  the  best  load  for 
your  gun.  Pattern  your 
gun  before  going  hunt- 
ing at  a  range  or  in  a  safe 
area  using  turkey  head 


you  aim.  Determine  your  maximum 
effective  range  and  never  shoot  be- 
yond that  when  hunting. 

Avoid  "bumping" 
toms.  Deciding  just 
how  close  you  can  ap- 
proach a  gobbler  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  in  turkey  hunting.  If  you 
stay  too  far,  your  chances  are  poorer 
for  calling  the  bird  in  before  it  be- 
comes wary,  loses  interest  or  picks 
up  a  real  hen.  But  one  step  too  close 
is  one  too  many. 

Err  on  the  side  of  caution.  In  thick 
cover  or  the  late  season,  getting 
within  100  yards  may  be  possible.  In 
more  open  terrain  and  earlier  in  the 


If  you  like  hunting  with 
a  muzzle-loading  rifle  then 
you  should  really  like  gobbler 
hunting  with  a  black  powder  shot- 
gun. 


and  neck  targets.  Try  several  differ- 
ent brands  of  shells  and  sizes  of  shot, 
including  4,  5  and  6,  to  see  which 
works  best  in  your  gun.  Try  copper- 
plated  loads  and  also  the  new  Rem- 
ington Hevi-Shot.  Also  check  to  see 
if  the  pattern  centers  exactly  where 


season,  150-200  yards  may  be  as 
close  as  you  can  get. 

Don't  overcall.  If  you're 
a  champion  caliber 
caller,  maybe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  call  too 
much.  But  for  the  aver- 
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age  caller,  the  best  policy  seems  to  be 
"least  is  best."  The  more  you  call,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  making  a 
mistake  or  sounding  unnatural  or 
too  aggressive.  The  gobbler  may 
think,  "if  she's  that  fired  up,  let  her 
come  to  me."  That,  in  fact,  is  the  nor- 
mal routine  in  nature — for  the  hen  to 
go  to  the  gobbler. 

If  s  particularly  harmful  to  call  too 
often  when  the  bird  is  still  on  the 
roost.  Call  only  once  or  twice  when 
the  torn  is  still  in  its  tree  at  dawn. 
Wait  until  it  flies  down,  and  then  hit 
it  with  a  louder  call.  If  he's  coming 
your  way,  there's  really  no  need  to 
call  more,  except  for  perhaps  a  soft 
cluck  or  purr.  If  he  hangs  up  or  heads 
another  way,  get  more  aggressive. 

Learn  to  yelp  and  cluck. 
You  don't  need  to  know  a 
wide  range  of  calls  to  lure 
in  a  spring  torn,  but  you 
should  try  to  perfect 
these  two.  They'll  cover 
the  vast  majority  of  calling  situations 
you'll  face.  Box,  diaphragm  and  var- 
ious friction  calls  are  all  good.  Don't 
overlook  pushpin  type  calls,  either. 
They  are  simple  to  use  and  produce 
great  calls  with  very  little  body 
movement  required. 

Cutt  to  prod  stubborn 
birds.  Yelping  and  cluck- 
ing are  the  best  calls  to 
use  for  the  bulk  of  your 
hunting.  If  these  calls 
don't  produce,  though, 
try  cutting.  This  is  a  fast,  sharp-toned 
series  of  clucks,  sometimes  finished 
off  with  a  few  yelps  at  the  end.  It's 
often  the  best  call  for  drawing  a  re- 
sponse from  close-mouthed  gob- 
blers or  for  bringing  in  a  wary  torn 
that's  holding  up  just  out  of  range. 
Also,  use  it  in  mid-morning  to  locate 
toms  after  peak  gobbling  activity  has 
subsided. 

Imitate  a  group  of  hens.  If 
one  call  doesn't  work,  try 
using  two  or  even  three 
calls  at  once  to  sound  like 
a  small  flock  of  birds 
squabbling  and  carrying  on.  Yelp 
with  a  box  call  while  clucking  or  cut- 


Don' t  be  predictable  in 
your  calling.  If  you're 
good  at  making  a  nice 
series  of  yelps  on  a  par- 
ticular box  call  or  make 
nice  clucks  on  a  certain 
diaphragm,  you  may  be  tempted  to 
go  to  that  exact  sound  too  often. 
Turkey  talk  is  constantly  varied,  and 
you  should  try  to  duplicate  that.  Mix 
up  clucks,  yelps  and  cutting,  use  dif- 
ferent brands  of  calls  and  different 
types  and  friction  surfaces.  Use  both 
raspy  and  clear  diaphragms.  This  tip 
is  particularly  important  if  you  tend 
to  hunt  the  same  territory  often  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  birds  may  sim- 
ply come  to  know  and  avoid  you  if 
they  always  hear  the  same  calls  from 
the  same  instrument  day  after  day. 


ting  with  a  diaphragm.  Or  use  two 
pushpins  and  one  mouth  call.  Some- 
times this  loud  commotion  is  too 
much  for  a  torn  to  resist.  He  may 
boom  back  a  gobble  and  march  in  or 
sneak  in  quietly  to  see  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about. 


Turkey  calls  come  in  a  variety  of 
designs.  Box  and  slate  calls  (above) 
are  excellent  for  calling  distant 
birds.  Mouth  calls  offer  hands-free 
use  and  are  perfect  for  calling  a 
turkey  into  shooting  range. 
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n  ambush.  If  you 
scouted  an  area  and 
ow  gobblers  are  there, 
sometimes  patience  is  the 
best  strategy.  If  you  know 
the  travel  corridors  and 
strutting  zones  the  birds  like  to  use 
or  where  they  head  to  after  leaving 
the  roost,  it  can  be  an  effective  tactic 
to  simply  sit  in  a  prime  location  witr 
your  back  against  a  large  tree  trunk 
and  wait  the  bird  out.  Call  sparingly, 
and  stay  alert.  If  you  are  persistent,  a 
mature  gobbler  might  slip  in  like  a 
ghost  to  the  sounds  of  your  occa- 
sional yelping  and  clucking. 

Check  your  camouflage 
for  flaws.  It  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  spend  lots 
of  dollars  on  high  quality 
camouflage  and  then  have 
a  white  tee  shirt  sticking 
out  at  the  neck  or  white  socks  show- 
ing around  your  ankles.  Make  sure 
you  have  a  head  mask  or  use  face 
paints  or  powders  as  well.  The  gun 
should  be  camo  or  at  least  a  dull 
matte  finish. 

Try  shock  gobbling  to  lo- 
cate toms.  This  is  going  to 
be  particularly  important 
this  year  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  season. 
Toms  gobble  hard  in  the 
morning  at  first  light,  but  then  usual- 
ly not  at  all  or  only  sporadically 
throughout  most  of  the  day.  Non- 
turkey  calls  that  "shock"  a  gobble 


out  of  a  bird  or  draw  an  instinctive 
call  from  him  are  very  useful  for  tea 
time  gobblers  because  they  can  get 
him  to  reveal  his  location.  Then  you 
can  move  in  and  set  up  and  try  to  en- 
tice him  in  with  sweet  hen  talk.  Try 
crow,  pileated  woodpecker,  hawk 
and  coyote  calls. 


a  rangefinder.  Buy 
a  good  rangefinder  and 
use  it  when  you  first  set 
up  in  a  location  to 
check  the  range  of  dis- 
tant landmarks.  That 
way  you'll  know  in  advance  as  a 
bird  comes  in  when  it  is  in  safe  shoot- 
ing range. 

Don't  give  up  on  hung- 
up birds.  If  a  torn  starts 
to  come  in  but  hangs 
up  out  of  range,  don't 
give  up.  Instead,  try 
switching  to  another 
type  of  call  with  a  different  sound.  If 
you've  been  using  a  slate,  try  a  box.  If 
you've  been  using  a  diaphragm,  try  a 
glass  or  pushpin.  That  may  incite 
him  to  come  in  the  final  few  yards. 

If  this  doesn't  work,  try  moving 
but  not  towards  the  bird.  Move  par- 
allel, in  case  there  was  an  obstacle  be- 
tween you  and  the  turkey,  then  call 
again.  If  that  doesn't  do  the  trick, 
move  away  from  the  gobbler.  He 
may  think  you're  leaving  and  change 
his  mind.  Finally,  try  the  silent  ap- 
proach. Sometimes  that  will  pique 
the  bird's  curiosity  and  bring  him  in. 


Get  comfortable  before 
calling.  Clear  away 
rocks  and  sharp  sticks 
before  settling  in  to  call 
a  bird.  It  may  take  an 
hour  or  more  to  entice  a 
gobbler  in.  If  you're  uncomfortable, 
you  might  move  as  the  torn  appears 
and  spook  it.  A  good  padded  seat 
that  snaps  to  your  vest  when  not  in 
use  also  reduces  the  chances  you'll 
]uirm  as  a  torn  approaches. 

Avoid  sharp  move- 
ments. Move  your  gun 
or  body  only  when  the 
gobbler  is  behind 
brush  or  a  tree.  Once  a 
turkey  comes  into 
range,  you  will  hopefully  be  almost 
on  aim,  with  the  gun  barrel  resting 
over  your  knees.  If  you  need  to  make 
any  minor  adjustment  to  be  totally 
on  the  bird's  neck,  do  so  only  when 
the  gobbler  steps  behind  a  tree  or 
bush. 

Look  him  in  the  eyes.  A 
veteran  turkey  hunter 
taught  me  this  trick 
many  years  ago.  As 
long  as  you  can  see  a 
gobbler's  eyes,  you 
know  you  can't  move.  But  if  his  eyes 
go  behind  a  tree,  you  can  quickly 
make  the  final  adjustment  to  be  right 
on  target. 

Don't  stop  if  you  make 
a  bad  call  or  a  torn 
breaks  into  your  call.  If 
you  make  a  poor  call, 
don't  suddenly  freeze 
up  and  stop  in  mid- 
call.  Real  turkeys  make  some  off-key 
calls,  too.  But  they  don't  stop  be- 
cause of  it.  Simply  ignore  the  bad 
note  and  continue  the  series.  Similar- 
ly, if  a  torn  breaks  into  your  call, 
don't  stop  in  the  middle  of  it.  You've 
obviously  fired  him  up.  Keep  up  the 
call  and  you'll  really  get  him  excited. 


With  the  turkeys  ability  to  spot  any 
little  movement  in  the  woods,  good 
camouflage  is  a  must.  Movement  by 
a  hunter  is  one  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  and  can  result  in  spooking 
a  wary  bird  in  the  blink-of-an-eye. 


Locate  roost  areas  and 
hunt  them  late  in  the 
day.  During  the  final 
two  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son, when  afternoon 
hunting  will  be  al- 
lowed, set  up  near  roost  areas  and  do 
lots  of  listening,  but  just  a  little  soft 
clucking  or  yelping.  You  may  catch 
birds  filtering  back  to  the  roost  area 
and  lure  them  into  shotgun  range.  If 
not,  you  might  at  least  hear  them  fly 
up  just  before  sunset  and  know 
where  you  can  set  up  early  the  next 
morning  to  call  them  in  off  the  roost. 

Be  persistent.  Turkey 
hunting  is  not  like  rab- 
bit or  squirrel  hunting, 
where  you  can  expect 
at  least  a  moderate 
bulge  in  the  game 
pouch  every  day  you  go  out.  Be  will- 
ing to  accept  that  more  mornings 
than  not  you'll  come  home  without  a 
bird  slung  over  your  shoulder. 

To  score  you  need  luck,  dedica- 
tion, the  right  gear  and  at  least  mod- 
est calling  skills,  but  most  important 
of  all,  you  simply  need  to  spend  lots 
of  time  in  the  woods,  sometimes 
days,  even  weeks  of  effort.  Learn 
from  your  mistakes,  be  persistent 
and  eventually  you  will  bag  one  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  woodlands. 
When  you  accomplish  that  goal,  all 
the  lost  sleep  and  hard  hunting  will 
seem  well  worth  the  effort.    □ 

Q 

_£  Gerald  Almy  is  a  nationally  renowned  writer 
'f  and  photographer  who  lives  in  Mauertoion, 
©    Virginia. 


Only  shoot  when  you  are  100  percent 
sure  your  target  is  a  legal  turkey. 
Make  certain  a  person  isn't  behind 
the  bird  in  the  direction  you  are  firing. 
If  you  see  another  hunter  in  the 
woods,  don't  wave  or  make  a  turkey 
call.  Instead,  talk  to  the  person  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice. 

Do  not  wear  red,  white  or  blue-these 
colors  appear  in  a  gobbler's  head 
and  neck  when  it's  fired  up  with  the 
mating  urge. 


Safety  Tips 

•  Place  decoys  in  a  position  where  you 
are  not  in  danger  of  being  shot  if  anoth- 
er hunter  approaches  and  mistakes  it 
for  a  real  bird. 

•  Don't  shoot  through  brush  or  at  a  piece 
of  aturkey.  Make  sure  you  see  the  whole 
bird,  that  it's  a  legal  one  with  a  beard 
and  that  it's  within  clean  killing  range. 

•  If  you  bag  a  gobbler,  wrap  some  blaze 
orange  around  it  or  put  it  in  an  orange 
bag  to  carry  back  to  the  vehicle  or 
camp. 


Wear  a  blaze  orange  hat  or  vest 
when  walking  into  or  out  of  the 
woods. 

Avoid  using  a  gobbler  call  unless 
you  are  certain  no  other  hunters  are 
around. 

If  you  see  other  hunters  in  the 
woods,  leave  that  area  and  go  to  an- 
other location. 

Unload  your  gun  as  soon  as  you  re- 
trieve your  bird. 
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story  and  photos  by  David  Coffman 

For  over  half  a  century,  Holi- 
day Lake  Forestry  Camp  has 
introduced  young  Virginians 
to  the  challenges,  special  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  for  managing 
the  forest  and  wildlife  resources  that 
add  to  our  quality  of  life.  Forestry 
Camp  is  held  annually  the  third 
week  of  June  at  the  historic  4-H 
Camp,  surrounded  by  the  Appo- 
mattox-Buckingham State  Forest, 
that  provides  a  vast  'outdoor  class- 
room' for  90  teenage  students  and  45 
volunteer  educators  and  staff  from 
throughout  Virginia. 

The  Camp  is  financed  through 
contributions  and  in-kind  services 
from  forest  industries,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Forestry,  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  Virginia  Tech  College 
of  Natural  Resources,  Virginia 
Forestry  Education  Foundation,  the 
USDA  Forest  Service,  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and  other  conser- 


vation associations.  Students  receive 
scholarships  to  attend  and  must  be 
nominated  by  a  teacher,  or  sponsor- 
ing organization.  In  recent  years, 
classes  have  been  added  to  include 
more  wildlife  management,  outdoor 
skills  and  natural  resource  oriented 
careers. 

Special  learning  activities  unique 
to  Forestry  Camp  include  a  "real" 
controlled  burn  to  learn  fire  control 
tactics.  Field  activities  include 
wildlife  research  techniques,  blood- 
hound search  team,  game  warden 
duties,  stream  quality  monitoring, 
wilderness  survival,  and  arborist 
skills  like  tree  climbing.  Courses  in 
outdoor  skills  including  skeet  shoot- 
ing, canoeing,  archery,  fly  fishing 
and  using  GPS  give  students  a 
chance  to  experience  outdoor  activi- 
ties that  they  haven't  tried  before. 
The  last  day  of  Camp  features  a 
Lumberjack  Field  Day  that  includes 
group  competition  in  traditional 
forestry  skills  like  crosscut  sawing 
and  log  rolling. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  provided 
one  of  the  highlights  of  Camp  featur- 
ing a  rocket  net  demonstration  used 
in  trap  and  release  programs  to  re- 
store wild  turkeys  to  improved  habi- 
tat. The  National  Wild  Turkey  Feder- 
ation (NWTF)  then  presented  a  pro- 
gram on  outdoor  ethics  and  turkey 
calling  demonstration  with  35 
campers  participating  in  a  wildlife 
calling  contest. 


must  have  passed  the  road  to  Holi- 
day Lake  over  a  hundred  times 
during  the  past  50  years  and  always 
said  "I  should  drive  down  there  and 
see  what  the  camp  looks  like  now. " 
Well,  yesterday  when  I  saw  your 
Forestry  Camp  sign  I  just  had  to  turn 
off  Rt.  24.  As  we  talked,  I  realized  I 
attended  the  Forestry  Camp  in  1946, 
it  was  the  first  year  the  Forestry 
Camp  was  held.  Wlmt  a  treat  it  teas  to 
see  the  group  of  co-ed  campers  living 
and  learning  some  of  the  same  things 
we  were  taught  67  years  ago!  Not  to 
mention  all  of  the  new  advances  that 
have  been  made  during  the  last  half  a 
century. 

1  didn  't  realize  until  my  visit  yes- 
terday just  what  an  impact  the  Camp 
has  had  on  my  life.  My  camp  experi- 
ence led  me  to  a  love  of  hunting  and 
appreciation  of  the  outdoors  and  I 
have  shared  a  lifetime  of  great  memo- 
ries with  family  and friends.  Wlule 
the  knowledge  1  obtained  about 
forestry  and  nature  was  an  important 
part  of  the  week,  learning  how  to  live 
and  participate  in  group  activities  has 
been  equally  beneficial  to  me.  Seeing 
those  kids  yesterday  and  talking  zvith 
the  staff  was  quite  an  experience. 


-Vince  Clinevell 
1946  Forestry  Camper 
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Top  left:  Lucas  Whitman  (left)  and  Matt 
Spiker  (right)  are  two  of  the  many 
young  adults  who  have  benefited 
from  attending  the  Holiday  Lake 
Forestry  Camp.  Control  burns,  climb- 
ing trees  and  even  calling  wild  turkeys 
are  just  few  of  the  skills  students  learn 
while  attending  the  camp 


A  surprise  visitor  attended  last 
year.  Vince  Clinevell  from  Blacks- 
burg  happened  by  the  4-H  Center  on 
a  business  trip.  He  was  impressed  to 
discover  that  this  was  the  same 
Forestry  Camp  he  had  attended  in 
1946:  the  very  first  Forestry  Camp. 

Volunteer  Hunter  Education  In- 
structor, Ed  Cain  from  Woodstock, 
learned  about  Forestry  Camp  while 
attending  Advanced  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Training.  He  volunteered  to 
serve  as  a  counselor  on  staff  and 
sponsored  scholarships  for  young 
hunters  through  his  Quality  Deer 
Herd  Management  Group. 

A  NWTF  JAKES  (Juveniles  Ac- 
quiring Knowledge,  Ethics  and 
Sportsmanship)  Member,  Joanna 
Norton  from  Henry  County  com- 
mented that  "Forestry  Camp  is  like 
our  great  JAKES  Event  back  home, 
only  it  lasts  a  whole  week  and  we 
did  things  like  fire  fighting  and  tree 
climbing  with  ropes  that  I've  only 
ever  read  about"! 

Matt  Spiker  from  Shenandoah 
County  wrote,  "I  have  always  been 
an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  and 
participated  in  the  SWCD  Envi- 
rothon  Team,  but  attending  Forestry 
Camp  really  sparked  my  interest  in  a 
career  in  wildlife  biology.  This  camp 
was  a  fun,  rewarding  and  education- 
al experience." 

For  the  staff  and  many  former 
campers,  the  experience  of  Holiday 
Lake  Forestry  Camp  has  been  a  great 
influence  on  their  career  choices  and 


success.  Hopefully,  in  addition  to 
memories  of  a  fun  week,  the 
campers  will  also  return  home  to 
their  communities  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  sci- 
entific  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, conservation  service  and  a 
stewardship  ethic  to  sustain  both  the 
economic  values  and  environmental 
benefits  of  our  renewable  natural  re- 
sources.   □ 

Forestry  Camp  Coordinator,  David  Coff- 
man,  attended  his  first  camp  in  1966.  He 
was  so  inspired,  that  he  has  devoted  the 
past  28  years  at  Forestn/  Camp  to  teaching 
thousands  of  young  adults  about  forest 
stewardsh ip,  environmen tal  responsibili- 
ty, and  how  to  have  fin  in  the  outdoors. 

For  information  on  attending  or  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  for  the  2004  Camp 
contact  the  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educa- 
tional Center  in  Appomattox  at  434- 
248-5444  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.ext.vt.edu  /  resources  /  4h  /  envi- 
ronment/camp/ . 


The  following  poem  is  by  Kimberly  Yack- 
el,  Rappahannock  High  School.  She 
wrote  it  during  a  PLT  Activity  "Poet- 
Tree"at  Forest  Camp  in  2003 

Have  You  Ever? 

Have  you  ever  climbed  a  rope 
to  the  top  of  a  tree? 
I  have. 

Have  you  ever  felt  a  nice  breeze 
while  canoeing  on  a  lake? 
I  have. 

Have  you  ever  learned  to  care 
for  your  environment? 
I  have. 

Have  you  ever  gotten  to  listen  to 
talks  about  the  world  around 
you  every  night? 
I  have. 

Have  you  ever  had  tons  of  fun 
with  people  you  just  met? 
I  have. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a 
forestry  camp  that  gives  you  all 
these  things? 
I  have. 
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Knowing  where 

to  go  to  tackle  one 

of  Virginia's  big 

landlocked 

stripers  is  half 

the  battle. 


s 


by  Bruce  Ingram 

triped  bass  swim  about  in  a 
number  of  Old  Dominion 
lakes  and  tidal  rivers,  and 
this  gamefish  is  certainly  a  popular 
one  with  many  anglers.  Here  is 
what's  happening  with  Morone  sax- 
atilis. 

Smith  Mountain 

Dan  Wilson,  a  fisheries  biologist 
for  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  relates  that  the 
Department  began  a  striped  bass 


tagging  study  at  Smith  Mountain  in 
the  fall  of  2001  that  is  planned  to  con- 
tinue through  2005.  A  major  goal  is 
to  manage  the  fishery  better  and 
give  biologist's  data  concerning 
striped  bass  catch  and  harvest  rates 
and  fish  movement,  survival,  and 
population  dynamics. 

"Smith  Mountain  is  still  the  best 
striped  bass  lake  in  the  state  and  still 
produces  more  citations  than  any 
other  lake,"  says  Wilson.  "But  part  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  figure  out  with 
the  study  is  how  can  we  improve 
and  maintain  this  trophy  fishery.  A 
declining  fishery  caused  us  to  look  at 


With  the  assistance  of  fisheries  biolo- 
gists from  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and 
outdoor  groups,  like  the  Smith 
Mountain  Striper  Club,  fishing  for 
striped  bass  in  Virginia  has  become 
an  anglers  dream. 

our  management  practices.  The 
Smith  Mountain  Striper  Club,  espe- 
cially, has  taken  a  major  interest,  and 
the  Department  and  the  club  are 
working  together  to  come  up  with 
solutions. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  information  on 
stripers  up  to  two  years  of  age.  But 
for  larger  fish,  we  don't  have  much 
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and  12  to  15  sites  have  been  used.  On 
the  Roanoke  River  arm,  those  sites 
extend  from  the  dam  to  the  Hardy 
area;  on  the  Blackwater  River  arm 
those  sites  reach  from  the  dam  to  the 
B  43  marker.  The  larger  number  of 
fish  stocked  and  the  greater  disper- 
sal range  has  increased  survival 
rates  to  age  1. 

Wilson  adds  that  one  factor  that  is 
hampering  the  current  fishery  is  that 
the  survival  rates  for  some  of  the 
year  classes  in  the  early  to  mid-1990s 
was  very  poor.  Additionally,  Wilson 
says  that  he  is  interested  in  doing 
something  with  striper  regulations 
on  Smith  Mountain,  but  does  not  yet 
have  all  the  information  needed  to 
make  changes  based  on  biological 
data.  Besides  the  20-inch  minimum 
size  limit,  there  is  a  two  fish  per  day 
limit. 


Anglers  are  encouraged  to  report 
tagged  striped  bass.  By  doing  so 
they  aid  fisheries  biologists  in  their  ef- 
forts to  collect  important  data  which 
help  to  improve  the  fisheries. 


information  other  than  citations  and 
two  creel  surveys  that  have  been 
conducted  over  the  past  11  years.  On 
legal  size  fish  (the  minimum  size  is 
20  inches  statewide)  we  have  limited 
information." 

Wilson  explains  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  already  done  several 
things  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
fishery  on  the  20,000-acre  impound- 
ment. In  the  freshwater  fish  regula- 
tions booklet,  anglers  are  encour- 
aged to  practice  voluntary  catch  and 
release  of  striped  bass  from  October 
1  through  May  31.  This  practice,  the 
booklet  states,  will  help  build  popu- 


lation abundance  and  size.  Second, 
the  Department  has  sent  out  infor- 
mation on  how  to  properly  release 
stripers.  However,  Wilson  believes 
that  these  two  acts  have  not  helped 
to  preserve  many  more  of  the  larger 
linesides. 

Wilson  is  more  optimistic  about 
two  other  management  changes. 
The  Department  has  increased  the 
annual  number  of  young  stripers 
stocked  from  300,000  to  450,000.  The 
Department  has  also  made  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  release  the  fish  over  a 
greater  area.  Toward  that  goal,  17  to 
18  release  sites  have  been  identified 


Wilson  hopes  the  tagging  study 
will  supply  the  following  informa- 
tion as  well  as  other  data: 

•  How  many  stripers  leave  the  lake 
via  fishermen. 

•  Times  of  year  that  stripers  are 
caught  and  kept. 

•  Percentage  of  fish  released. 

•  Diversity  of  anglers  fishing  for 
stripers. 

Already,  Wilson  has  learned  that 
the  linesides  on  this  western  Virginia 
impoundment  receive  an  exception- 
al amount  of  fishing  pressure.  Fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  people  who 
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Fisheries  biologists  use  several  tech- 
niques, such  as  electrofishing,  to  dis- 
cover clues  about  various  fish  species 
and  the  waters  they  live  in. 

have  turned  in  a  tag  belong  to  the 
striper  club.  Fishermen  can  send  any 
tags  to  the  address  on  the  tag  for  a  $5 
to  $50  reward.  A  portion  of  the 
stripers'  club  members  maintain  di- 
aries for  the  Department.  In  2001, 116 
diaries  provided  the  following  data. 

•  4,124  angler  trips 

•  1 5,200  hours  fishing 

•  some  4,000  stripers  caught 
"This  survey  accounts  for  an  esti- 
mated 5  percent  of  the  angling  pres- 
sure  for  stripers,"  says  Wilson. 
"Multiply  each  of  those  figures  by 
20,  and  the  numbers  are  staggering. 
At  Smith  Mountain,  a  striper  has  to 
live  for  10  to  12  years  to  reach  cita- 
tion size  (37  inches  in  length  or  20 
pounds).  Given  the  intense  fishing 
pressure,  many  of  the  legal  size  fish 
are  being  caught  and  kept  within  a 
few  years  of  the  time  they  reach  the 
minimum  size.  Among  black  bass 
fishenTien,  there  is  a  strong  catch  and 
release  ethic.  Among  many  striped 
bass  fishermen,  there  is  a  strong 
catch  and  eat  feeling;  88  percent  of 
the  tags  that  have  come  back  to  me 
are  from  fishermen  that  have  eaten 
their  stripers." 


ClaytorLake 

Department  fisheries  biologist 
John  Copeland  is  responsible  for  the 
striped  bass  fishery  on  4,485-acre 
Claytor  Lake.  During  the  most  re- 
cent creel  survey  in  1998-99,  results 
showed  that  the  June  through  Au- 
gust period  accounted  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  striped  bass  catch  and  har- 
vest from  the  lake  with  57  percent  of 
the  total  catch  and  75  percent  of  the 
total  harvest.  As  is  true  on  Smith 
Mountain,  anglers  are  encouraged 
to  practice  voluntary  catch  and  re- 
lease of  striped  bass  from  October  1 
through  May  31. 

Copeland  also  reports  that  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  a  hard- 
core group  of  striper  enthusiasts 
prowl  the  western  Virginia  im- 
poundment. In  December,  for  exam- 
ple, some  35  percent  of  the  anglers 
on  the  lake  are  after  linesides. 

Lake  Anna 

Given  its  location  between  Wash- 
ington D.C  and  Richmond,  Anna  is 
understandably  a  popular  destina- 
tion for  those  individuals  who  relish 
jousting  with  stripers.  Fisheries  biol- 
ogist John  Odenkirk  maintains  that 
Anna  possesses  an  excellent  striped 


Taking  weights,  measurements,  scale 
samples  and  sometimes  tagging  fish 
give  biologists  a  better  understanding 
of  the  health  and  habits  of  striped  bass. 

bass  fishery — given  the  habitat.  The 
impoundment  simply  lacks  the  cool, 
well-oxygenated  water  during  the 
summer  months  that  better  striper 
lakes,  such  as  Smith  Mountain, 
have.  Large,  adult  linesides  need 
this  type  of  deep-water  habitat,  and 
the  fish  simply  do  not — and  can 
not — grow  as  large  as  they  do  on 
Smith  Mountain. 

Odenkirk  adds  that  Anna's  line- 
sides  feature  excellent  growth  rates 
for  their  first  three  years,  but  then 
slows  and  becomes  almost  flat  after 
age  five.  The  biologist  also  reports 
that  threadfin  and  gizzard  shad  and 
blueback  herring  are  important  for- 
age species,  with  two-to-four- 
pound  stripers  especially  favoring 
threadfins.  Annual  stockings  main- 
tain the  fishery,  and  Odenkirk  re- 
lates that  staff  is  trying  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  rate. 

"We  do  know  that  in  some  cases, 
more  stocked  fish  does  not  translate 
into  a  better  population,"  he  says.  "If 
stocked  too  densely,  young-of-the- 
year  fish  may  not  eat  enough  to 
reach  adequate  size  to  overwinter 
their  first  year." 
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Little  Creek  Reservoir 

Little  Creek  Reservoir  is  one  of 
the  better  striped  bass  destinations 
in  eastern  Virginia.  Fisheries  biolo- 
gist Mukhtar  Farooqi  has  high 
hopes  for  the  947-acre  reservoir  in 
James  City  County. 

"The  Department  aims  to  devel- 
op a  trophy  fishery  using  fingerlings 
derived  from  anadromous  Chesa- 
peake Bay  brood  fish,"  he  says.  "We 
stock  at  15  fingerlings  per  acre, 
which  we  hope  will  encourage  good 
growth  rates  and  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  rest  of  the  fishery.  We  rou- 
tinely sample  the  reservoir,  and  the 
latest  report  we  have  is  from  1999. 
Harvestable  size  fish  (greater  than 
20  inches)  comprised  58  percent  of 
the  sample. 

"The  fish  in  our  sample  ranged  in 
age  from  1  to  4  years.  One-year-old 
fish  grew  slightly  slower  than  aver- 


age, but  fish  aged  2  to  4  years  grew 
much  faster  than  average.  These  fast 
growth  rates  are  very  encouraging. 
Forage  in  the  form  of  blueback  her- 
ring and  gizzard  shad  was  abun- 
dant." 

Farooqi  adds  that  the  average 
weight  of  a  harvested  fish  was  4.1 
pounds,  not  bad  for  a  budding 
striper  fishery.  The  current  Little 
Creek  record  is  21  pounds,  10 
ounces. 

Buggs  Island 

At  48,900  acres,  Buggs  Island  is  by 
far  the  Commonwealth's  largest  im- 
poundment. Department  fisheries 
biologist  Vic  DiCenzo  reports  on  this 
south-central  Virginia  body  of 
water. 

"The  striper  fishing  is  not  as  good 
at  it  once  was;  a  little  bit  of  decline 
has  taken  place  since  the  1990s,"  he 


Using  live  bait,  trolling  spoons, 
crankbaits  and  jigs  are  popular  meth- 
ods for  catching  striped  bass  in  Vir- 
ginia's larger  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
Time  of  year  and  weather  conditions 
also  play  an  important  factor. 

says.  "Anglers  have  noticed  the 
dropoff  and  so  has  the  Department." 

For  example,  continues  DiCenzo, 
in  the  mid-1980s,  according  to  creel 
surveys,  some  225,000  to  250,000  an- 
gler hours  were  spent  seeking  out 
linesides.  The  results  from  a  2001 
creel  survey  showed  that  those 
hours  had  decreased  to  75,000.  Di- 
Cenzo says  that  the  latter  number 
sends  up  a  "red  flag"  to  him;  people 
usually  stop  fishing  for  a  species 
when  the  success  rate  declines.  Peo- 
ple also  band  together  when  they 
want  to  improve  a  fishery,  and  the 
Buggs  Island  Striper  Club  was 
formed  with  that  goal,  and  they  are 
working  with  the  Department  in  the 
hopes  that  a  better  striper  sport  will 
be  the  result. 

"I  have  two  ideas  on  why  the 
striper  fishery  has  declined,"  says 
DiCenzo.  "First,  the  drought  of  re- 
cent years  seems  to  have  hurt  striper 
reproduction.  The  Buggs  Island  fish- 
ery depends  on  natural  reproduc- 
tion, and  that  natural  reproduction 
depends  on  the  right  kind  of  flow  so 


that  the  eggs  will  survive.  With  the 
lack  of  wet  springs  in  recent  years, 
striper  recruitment  has  been  poor. 

"Second,  the  introduction  of 
white  perch  in  the  1980s  by  an  un- 
known source  may  have  negatively 
impacted  the  striper  fishery.  The  De- 
partment and  Virginia  Tech  began  a 
joint  study  on  January  1,  2003,  de- 
signed to  learn  just  what  that  impact 
was.  Do  white  perch  eat  young-of- 
the-year  stripers  or  striper  eggs?  Do 
white  perch  compete  with  stripers 
for  food?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  would  like  answered." 

Roanoke  River 

Vic  DiCenzo  also  watches  over 
the  Roanoke  River  between 
Leesville  Dam  and  Buggs  Island,  a 
distance  of  some  60  miles. 

"From  early  April  through  mid- 
May,  anglers  have  a  very  limited 
window  of  opportunity  to  catch  the 
stripers  that  go  on  spawning  runs 
out  of  Buggs  Island  Lake,"  he  says. 
"This  is  a  very  weather  dependent 
fishery  and  one  that  is  difficult  to 
time.  Some  days,  anglers  can  enjoy 
spectacular  fishing;  on  others,  there 

Having  the  right  tackle  and  a  good 
supply  of  lures  is  important  when  fish- 
ing for  stripers.  Using  live  bait  or  lures 
that  imitate  shad,  a  favorite  food,  is  a 
good  way  of  helping  to  put  a  smile  on 
a  young  anglers  face. 
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doesn't  seem  to  be  a  striper  in  the 
river. 

"Fishermen  usually  take  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  catching  these 
fish.  Some  anglers  are  hole  setters 
and  they  hope  that  the  stripers  will 
move  through  their  areas  and  be 
willing  to  bite.  Of  course,  some  times 
those  fish  are  more  interested  in  re- 
production than  feeding.  Other  an- 
glers use  a  jetboat  or  some  other  craft 
to  move  up  and  down  the  river,  hop- 
ing to  make  contact  with  the  fish." 

How-to  Tips 

What  are  some  lures  that  will 
work  equally  well  for  Tidewater 
|  linesides  or  mountain  stripers  and  at 
all  times  of  the  year?  And  how 
would  one  go  about  finding  stripers 
on  an  unfamiliar  impoundment? 
Captain  Steve  Fitzgerald,  a  fishing 
guide  on  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  of- 
fers this  advice. 

"For  low  light  conditions  any 
time  of  the  year,  my  choice  would  be 
a  5-inch  Storm  Shallow  Mac,"  says 
the  guide.  "I  would  retrieve  this  top- 
water  bait  just  fast  enough  so  that  it 
wakes  across  the  surface.  Don't  set 
the  hook  until  you  feel  the  fish  on. 
Once  the  sun  came  up,  I  would 
switch  to  a  Va-  to  3/s-ounce  bucktail  jig 


and  count  it  down — this  lure  falls 
about  a  foot  per  second — to  the 
depth  where  I  had  graphed  stripers. 
For  this  lure,  set  the  hook  as  soon  as 
a  striper  strikes. 

"If  I  were  on  a  strange  lake  any- 
where in  Virginia,  I  would  go  to  the 
deepest  water  that  I  could  find 
where  I  had  located  points  and  /or 
humps.  No  matter  what  the  season 
is,  stripers  will  some  time  during  the 
day  come  up  on  a  point  or  hump 
and  feed,  then  retreat  to  the  deep 
water  that  is  adjacent.  Move  about 
those  types  of  structures  until  you 
contact  fish." 

In  some  areas  of  the  country 
striped  bass  go  by  the  names  of 
squidhound  or  greenheads  and 
briny  water  anglers  often  call  them 
rockfish.  In  the  Old  Dominion,  line- 
side  enthusiasts  could  just  as  well 
nickname  this  fierce  fighter  the  king 
of  the  state's  freshwater  gamefish. 

Bruce  Ingram  is  a  high  school  teacher  and 
an  outdoor  writer  and  photographer  from 
Southwest  Virginia.  He  has  authored  nu- 
merous best-selling  books,  which  include 
The  James  River  Guide,  The  New 
River  Guide  and  The  Shenandoah 
Rappahannock  Rivers  Guide.  Copies 
are  available  through  Ecopress  at 
www.ecopress.com. 
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Long  before  dawn,  in  the  pale 
ambience  of  a  full  April  moon, 
the  gobbler  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced his  presence  in  a  stand  of 
leafless  oaks  that  lined  the  steep 
river  bluff.  A  hen  and  jake  decoy  al- 
ready stood  staked  and  silhouetted 
on  the  ridgeline  of  the  adjacent  pas- 
ture. Two  days  earlier,  on  opening 
morning,  a  magnificent,  long-beard- 
ed bird  had  paraded  back  and  forth 
along  the  well-worn  cow  path  in  a 
ritualistic  attempt  to  entice  one  of  his 
lady  friends  from  the  surrounding 
cover.  Settling  against  a  gigantic 
hickory  and  onto  the  comfort  of 
cushioned  stools,  my  daughter, 
Christin,  and  I  had  successfully  exe- 
cuted the  initial  phase  of  our  hunt- 
ing plan.  The  setup  seemed  all  too 
perfect. 

Upon  arrival  of  first  light,  and  its 
accompanying  choir  of  neo-tropical 
songbirds,  the  gobbler  began  his 
thunderous  serenade  in  earnest. 
Anxiously  rotating  the  diaphragm 
call  until  it  rested  in  place  against  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  struck  the  rhythm  of 
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three  or  four  muffled  tree  yelps.  The 
turkey  responded  with  a  reverberat- 
ing double  gobble  that  seemingly 
shook  the  forest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  electrified  our  nerves.  Christin, 
in  a  whisper,  asked,  "Daddy,  when 
are  you  going  to  cackle?"  Seconds 
later,  my  imitation  of  a  high-strung 
hen  sailing  from  the  security  of  her 
overnight  roost  ripped  through  the 
still,  cool  air.  The  clamoring  call  pro- 
voked an  immediate  rattling  reply. 
Then,  as  is  often  the  case,  all  turkey 
talk  ceased.  Chances  were  good  that 
the  old  boy  was  on  the  ground  and, 
hopefully,  headed  our  way! 

Almost  15  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore a  resounding  gobble  echoed 
from  the  woods  across  the  meadow. 
Although  the  turkey  was  still  out  of 
sight,  the  thrill  of  the  hunt  had  great- 
ly intensified,  as  was  evidenced  by 
Christin's  scope-clad  shotgun  shak- 
ing slightly  atop  her  raised  knee.  A 
series  of  soft  clucks  and  purrs 
turned  the  trick.  As  if  to  fulfill  a 
whole  year's  worth 
of  turkey  hunting 
dreams,  a  broad 
fan  of  rich  chest- 


nut-colored feathers  appeared  from 
over  the  knoll.  Displaying  a  regal 
white  crown,  blood-red  caruncles, 
and  prismatic  attire,  the  mature  bird 
strolled  into  range  and  whirled 
about  in  full  strut  to  impress  the  syn- 
thetic hen.  Through  the  worrisome 
netting  of  a  camouflaged  facemask,  I 
saw  the  barrel  of  my  partner's  gun 
shift  to  the  right  ever  so  slowly. 
Upon  hearing  her  faint,  "OK,"  the  di- 
aphragm's piercing,  "Putt,  putt" 
caused  the  lovesick  gobbler  to  alertly 
raise  his  periscoped  head.  With  a 
simple  squeeze  of  the  trigger,  the 
three-year-old  bird's  life  was  ex- 
changed for  the  sort  of  perma- 
nent memory  that  binds  our 
special  father-daughter  relation- 
ship. 

After  securing  a  tag  onto  one  of 
his  long-spurred,  pink  legs,  and  fol- 
lowing a  brief  photography  session 
to  capture  the  smiles,  Christin 
proudly  slung  the  big  torn  over  her 
shoulder  and  headed  toward  the  ve- 
hicle. Burdened  with  two  shotguns, 
stools  and  decoys,  I  purposely 
walked  behind  to  absorb  the  ongo- 
ing transfer  of  my  ancestral  hunting 


While  sportsmen  and 
women  are  forever 
indebted  to  groups  like 
the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and 
conservationists  for 
their  groundbreaking 
wildlife  restoration 

efforts,  they  must  be  equally 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  this 
splendid  bird  played  a  vital 
role  in  its  own  destiny. 


heritage.  As  a  veteran  sportsman, 
she  realized  that  this  outing  was 
somewhat  of  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  While  many  such  mornings  re- 
sult in  consumptive  failure,  there  are 
no  unsuccessful  spring  gobbler 
hunts.  Warblers  migrating  from  the 
tropics,  swallowtail  butterflies 
emerging  out  of  their  chrysalides 
and  vivid  wildflower  blossoms 
pushing  up  through  the  leaf-litter 
are  all  adequate  reasons  to  celebrate 
spring  turkey  season. 

Mesmerized  by  the  green  and 
bronze  iridescence  of  Christin's 
feathered  prize,  my  mind  drifted 
back  through  the  years.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly  the  first  time  I 
laid  eyes  on  a  wild  turkey  was  in 
1963,  at  the  tender  age  of  13.  That 
hen  was  high-tailing  it  across  a  har- 
vested cornfield  on  Will  Whitten's 
place,  a  small,  rundown  farm  that 
bordered  Otter  River  in  eastern  Bed- 
ford County.  The  following  autumn, 
while  squirrel  hunting  near  the 
river,  I  discovered  a  turkey's  tail- 
feather  lying  in  the  leaves — a  rare 
find  in  those  days. 

As  a  youngster,  the  only  thing  I 
knew  for  certain  about  wild  turkeys 
was  that  they  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Besides,  there  was  no  local 
conservation  club  to  educate  kids, 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  was  primarily 
hook  and  bullet  oriented,  and  the 
birth  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  was  a  full  decade  away. 

Then,  on  a  Saturday  morning  in 
1966,  a  neighbor  pulled  into  our 
driveway  and  opened  the  door  to  a 
brand  new  world  of  interest.  I  shall 
never  forget  Dewey  (Brat)  Brown 
reaching  over  into  the  back  of  his 
faded  green  Ford  pickup  and  lifting 
a  huge  gobbler,  the  first  one  I  had 
ever  seen — dead  or  alive!  Brat  had 
taken  that  bird  a  mile  or  so  upriver 
from  the  Whitten  farm.  He  ex- 
plained that  there  was  now  a  spring 
turkey  season  and  even  took  the 
time  to  demonstrate  his  cedar  pad- 
dle call.  From  that  day  forward,  I 
read  every  book  and  magazine  arti- 
cle available  about  wild  turkeys. 
Even  though  several  years  of  my  life 
would  slip  forever  away  before  ex- 
periencing the  restless  nights  that 


would  become  a  prelude  to  opening 
morning  hunts,  I  was  gut-hooked  on 
the  bird  that  Audubon  so  admired. 

To  be  a  turkey  hunter  is  merely  to 
shoulder  a  shotgun  and  stroll 
through  the  woods.  A  good  turkey 
hunter  enters  the  forest  as  a  student 
and  absorbs  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  bird's  seasonal 
habits  and  related  biology.  Proper 
appreciation  of  the  wild  turkey  de- 
mands knowledge  of  its  historical 
demise  and  the  labor  required  in 
restoring  it  from  the  threshold  of  ex- 
tinction. The  true  sportsman  is  a 
scholar  of  both  the  hunting  and  con- 
servation components. 

When  the  first  Europeans  landed 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  an  estimated 
ten  million  wild  turkeys  roamed  the 
North  America  continent.  Whether 
or  not  this  figure  is  accurate,  there 


A  wild  turkey  nest,  colorful  wild- 
flowers  and  the  sound  of  a  pileat- 
ed  woodpecker  "knock,  knock, 
knocking"  on  a  tree  are  all  ade- 
quate reasons  to  celebrate  spring 
and  the  start  of  another  exciting 
turkey  hunting  season. 

are  records  indicating  a  great  abun- 
dance of  turkeys.  Yet,  the  European 
mindset  of  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness overshadowed  what  little,  if 
any,  concern  people  had  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  bountiful  natural 
resources.  As  the  vast  forestlands  of 
the  east  were  cleared  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  with  increased  sub- 
sistence and  market  hunting  pres- 
sure, wild  turkey  numbers  plum- 
meted. By  the  1920s,  through  loss  of 
habitat  and  unregulated  hunting, 
this  true  symbol  of  the  great  out- 
doors had  disappeared  from  the  ma- 
jority of  its  original  range.  The  few 
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remaining  turkeys  resided  in  rugged 
terrain  isolated  from  human  activity. 

No  doubt,  the  numerous  wild 
turkeys  that  inhabit  the  fields  and 
forests  of  Virginia  today  are  the 
product  of  those  combined  success- 
es and  failures  experienced  by  pio- 
neering biologists.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  as  America's  conservation 
movement  gained  momentum,  two 
significant  events  helped  set  the 
stage  for  the  turkey's  miraculous 
comeback.  Created  in  1935,  the  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Program  provided  state  and  federal 
funding  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  research  in  the  budding  field  of 
wildlife  management.  Then,  in  1937, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act.  This  federal  excise  tax  on 
sporting  firearms  and  ammunition 
generated  a  substantial  and  consis- 
tent source  of  revenue  that  was  ap- 
propriated to  state  fish  and  game 
agencies. 

In  September  of  1935,  the  Virginia 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
initiated  its  first  project,  a  research 
endeavor  aimed  at  propagating  the 
wild  turkey.  The  joint  effort  included 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  (later  to  become  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service),  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  the  Virginia 


Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  (Pittman-Robertson)  dollars. 
Thus  was  America's  first  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  wild  turkey  The 
majority  of  that  information,  accu- 
mulated almost  70  years  ago,  re- 
mains applicable  to  today's  modern 
wildlife  management  practices. 

The  basic  research  and  first  prop- 
agation of  Virginia's  wild  turkeys 
was  conducted  at  Camp  Lee  State 
Game  Refuge,  in  Prince  George 
County.  Over  a  three-year  period, 
beginning  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1936,  a  total  of  seven  hundred 
turkeys  were  raised  and  released. 
The  following  year  all  activities  were 
relocated  to  the  Cumberland  State 
Forest  in  Cumberland  County. 
There,  acre-sized  wire  pens  were 
constructed  in  suitable  turkey  habi- 
tat. During  the  day,  resident  gob- 
blers entered  the  enclosures  and  suc- 
cessfully mated  with  wild  hens  that 
had  been  trapped  and  their  primary 
wing  feathers  clipped  to  prevent  es- 
cape. At  night,  workers  entered  the 
containment  areas  and  collected 
eggs  for  incubation.  By  1940  the  op- 
eration was  capable  of  producing  as 
many  as  2,000  turkeys  per  year.  In 
1948,  and  under  new  guidance,  the 
Commission  increased  its  propaga- 
tion potential  to  approximately  5,000 
birds  annually. 


Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (organized  in  1916),  and 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  milestone  program  was  a  focus 
on  the  bird's  biology,  population, 
distribution  and  artificial  propaga- 
tion, and  was  financed,  in  part,  by 


Even  with  hopes  of  success 
through  elevated  numbers,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  there  were  un- 
foreseen problems  in  the  propaga- 
tion plan.  The  mortality  rate  of  wild 
turkey  poults  was  almost  three  times 
higher  than  previously  experienced 


in  game-farm  strains.  Wild  poults 
were  extremely  vulnerable  to  a  host 
of  avian  diseases  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, preventive  medicines  had  not 
been  part  of  the  original  plan.  Al- 
though turkey  poults  are  precocial 
in  nature,  and  learning  to  eat  is  basi- 
cally an  instinctive  process,  many  of 
the  young  birds  reared  in  captivity 
starved.  Too,  the  lack  of  proper 
physical  exercise,  running  and  fly- 
ing, was  a  negative  factor  for  pen- 
raised  turkeys. 

In  1958,  Virginia's  wild  turkey 
propagation  venture  ended.  In  just 
over  two  decades,  more  than  21,000 
birds  were  released  throughout 
Southwest  Virginia  and  Tidewater. 
In  summary,  the  pen-raised  turkeys 
lacked  that  all-important  parental 
bonding  influence  and  failed  to  de- 
velop the  social  structure  necessary 
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for  surviving  in  the  wild.  Upon  re- 
lease, the  majority  had  difficulty  in 
forging  for  natural  food  sources  and 
avoiding  predators.  Overall  success 
of  the  early  restoration  program  was 
marginal  at  best. 

Finally,  with  the  development  of  a 
live-trapping  system,  the  future  for 
Virginia's  wild  turkeys  showed 
signs  of  promise.  Initially,  turkeys 
were  trapped  from  resident  flocks 
on  the  Big  Levels  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Augusta  County  and  on  the  T.M. 
Gathright  property  in  Bath  County. 


The  new  method  involved  agency 
personnel  baiting  a  pre-selected  site, 
constructing  a  natural  blind,  proper- 
ly arranging  nets,  and  sitting  for 
hours,  or  even  days,  until  a  flock  of 
turkeys  entered  the  targeted  feeding 
zone.  Upon  detonation  of  the  can- 
non charges  and  capture,  the  birds 
were  placed  in  specially  designed 
crates,  transported  to  designated 
areas,  and  released  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

To  properly  monitor  growing 
turkey  populations,  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  instituted  a  checking  sys- 
tem in  1951.  Turkey  hunting  had 
been  restricted  to  a  fall  season  until 
1962,  when  an  experimental  spring 
season  for  bearded  birds  only 
breached  the  tradition.  Most  dyed- 
in-the-wool  turkey  hunters,  howev- 
er, did  not  embrace  the  Commis- 
sion's proposal.  They  viewed  the 
added  season  as  an  unethical  means 
of  eliminating  turkeys  that  could  be 
hunted  during  autumn.  Kit  Shaffer, 
retired  Game  Management  Field  Co- 
ordinator from  Lynchburg,  has  com- 
mented more  than  once  that  educat- 
ing the  old  school  of  turkey  enthusi- 
asts about  the  merits  of  spring  hunt- 
ing was  perhaps  the  toughest  assign- 
ment of  his  long  and  wonderful  ca- 
reer. He  colorfully  describes  that  sit- 
uation as  one  having  had  great  po- 
tential for  tar  and  feathering.  How- 
ever, with  time  and  through  Kit's 
tireless  educational  efforts,  spring 
gobbler  hunting  was  accepted  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar field  sports  in  Virginia. 

In  1973,  a  group  of  dedicated 
sportsmen  gathered  in  Fredricks- 
burg,  Virginia,  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  wild  turkey 
and  the  sport  of  turkey  hunting. 
Later  that  same  year,  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  relocated  its 
headquarters  to  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina,  and  has  since  become  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  and  most  in- 
fluential conservation  organizations 
in  America.  Currently,  memberships 
total  over  9,000  in  Virginia  and  ex- 
ceed 500,000  nationally  and  world- 
wide. The  NWTF's  contributions  to- 
ward preserving  a  future  for  the 
wild  turkey,  enhancing  wildlife 


habitat,  and  educating  youngsters 
about  natural  resource  stewardship 
responsibilities  and  ethical  hunting 
practices  are  immeasurable. 

Throughout  the  1970s  and  '80s, 
the  renamed  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  re- 
mained dedicated  to  trapping  and 
relocating  turkeys.  The  agency's  uti- 
lization of  radio  telemetry  for  col- 
lecting accurate  scientific  data,  plus 
the  refinement  of  game  manage- 
ment policies,  resulted  in  rapid 
growth  of  the  state's  turkey  popula- 
tion. With  reintroduction  completed 
in  practically  every  geographical  re- 
gion of  the  state,  the  Department 
halted  its  live-trapping  program  in 
1993.  Today,  approximately  180,000 
wild  turkeys  inhabit  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  From  the  Al- 
leghenies  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  these 
are  the  good  old  days! 

While  sportsmen  are  forever  in- 
debted to  this  fraternity  of  conserva- 
tionists for  their  groundbreaking 
wildlife  restoration  efforts,  they 
must  be  equally  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  splendid  bird  played  a  vital 
role  in  its  own  destiny.  No  longer  is 
the  wild  turkey  a  symbol  of  virgin 
hardwood  forests.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  Native  American  women  and 
children,  armed  only  with  hollow 
canes  and  dart-like  arrows,  sought 
this  "less-than-cautious"  creature  as 
a  dietary  staple.  Through  tenacity, 
natural  instincts,  keen  senses,  and  an 
uncanny  ability  to  adapt,  the  wild 
turkey  managed  to  flourish  in  a  se- 
verely altered  environment.  Ironi- 
cally, it  was  the  turkey's  greatest  ad- 
versary turned  friend  that  extended 
a  helping  hand  during  the  darkest 
moments  of  the  eleventh  hour. 

As  a  father  and  grandfather,  my 
hope  is  that  Christin  will  share  this 
living  legacy  with  her  young  son 
and  that,  in  years  to  come,  Logan 
might  also  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
outwitting  the  wariest  of  America's 
game  birds,  the  wild  turkey — espe- 
cially when  the  dogwoods  bloom! 

Mike  Roberts  is  an  accomplished  writer  and 
wildlife  photographer.  He  is  also  executive 
director  of  Return  to  Nature,  an  education- 
al outreach  program  that  teaches  children 
throughout  Virginia  about  our  natural  and 
wildlife  resources. 
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The  St  Mary's 

River  is  a  river 

of  amazing 

resilience. 

story  and  photos  by  Dan  Genest 

Bypassing  some  choice- 
looking  holes,  I  hiked  the 
laurel-lined  trail  1.5  miles 
back  to  the  20-foot  falls  on  the  St. 
Mary's  River  and  started  fishing 
upstream  from  there.  I  had  seen 
nice  fish  in  recent  trips  on  this  sec- 
tion and  had  a  feeling  this  might 
be  the  day  one  of  them  slipped  up 
and  sipped  in  a  brushy  bright- 
colored  Royal  Wulff  fly  pattern. 

The  canyon  is  closer  and  nar- 
rower here  and,  at  one  spot,  the 
St.  Mary's  tumbles  over  a  boul- 
der-strewn run  into  a  small,  deep 
pool  where  the  waters  diverged 
around  a  large,  nearly  square 
boulder. 

Using  the  rock  as  cover,  I  cast 
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the  fly  to  the  far  side  of  the  pool 
and  held  the  rod  high  to  keep  the 
fly  line  and  leader  out  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  Royal  Wulff  drifted 
back  toward  the  overhang  of  the 
boulder  beyond  my  line  of  vision. 
I  did  not  see  the  strike  but  saw  the 
bright  red  Amnesia  section  of  the 
leader  twitch  and  set  the  hook. 

The  brookie  dove  and  ran  but 
eventually  tired.  It  wasn't  the  big 
one,  but  by  mountain  stream, 
brook  trout  standards  it  was  a 
nice  fish —  maybe  8  inches  long. 
Leading  it  into  shallow  water  I 
leaned  down  and  removed  the  fly 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  As  the  fish 
slipped  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  pool,  I  laughed  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  anglers  who  keep  saying 
the  St.  Mary's  River  is  dead. 

The  story  of  the  St.  Mary's 
brook  trout  is  one  of  resilience  in 
the  wake  of  nature's  fury;  sur- 
vival despite  man's  pollution, 
and  a  new  lease  on  life  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 
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Above:  Aquatic  insects,  such  as  this 
golden  stonefly,  are  a  good  indicator 
of  the  water  quality  in  a  stream. 
Stoneflies  have  returned  to  the  St. 
Mary's  in  larger  numbers  since  the  lim- 
ing project  was  completed  in  1 999. 
Below:  Biologists  use  four-man  teams 
and  make  three  sweeps  of  each  sec- 
tion they  survey  for  aquatic  life. 


The  St.  Mary's  River,  located  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  near  the  small  hamlet  of 
Vesuvius,  is  the  heart  of  a  more  than 
10,000-acre  U.S.  Forest  Service  wil- 
derness area  that  bears  the  stream's 
name. 

For  years,  the  St.  Mary's  was  one 
of  the  Old  Dominion's  favorite  trout 
streams.  Throughout  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  used  an 
old  road  from  an  abandoned  man- 
ganese mine  to  access  the  river  for 
stocking. 

"It  was  dandy  fishing,"  said 
Chuck  Kraft,  a  guide  who  has  been 
taking  clients  fishing  all  over  Vir- 
ginia for  decades.  "The  lower  reach- 
es were  stocked  with  rainbows  and 
brook  trout.  There  were  three  propa- 
gation areas  that  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries established  to  protect  spawn- 
ing fish.  Above  the  falls,  there  were 
native  brook  trout  and  beautiful, 
wild  rainbows." 
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The  river  took  a  major  hit  in  Au- 
gust 1969  when  the  rain-packed 
remnants  of  Hurricane  Camille 
swept  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, dumping  up  to  27  inches  of 
rain  in  a  few  hours.  The  storm 
washed  away  half  of  the  old  mining 
road,  the  streambed  was  scoured 
and  denuded  of  vegetation  and 
most  of  the  fish  were  lost.  Unable  to 
reach  the  remote  upper  portions  of 
the  river,  the  Department  began 
stocking  only  half  the  stream. 

Then  in  1972,  Hurricane  Agnes 
finished  what  Camille  had  started, 
taking  the  rest  of  the  road.  The  De- 
partment stopped  its  stocking  efforts 
altogether. 

Most  folks  at  the  time  thought  the 
river  was  finished  as  a  quality  trout 
stream,  but  within  a  few  short  years, 
native  brook  and  wild  reproducing 


a  good  population  of  sizeable  rain- 
bows in  the  12-  to  14-inch  range  and 
brook  trout  would  often  reach  that 
same  length,"  he  said.  "It  really  was 
very  good  fishing." 

Kraft  said  he  and  friends  would 
fish  one  of  the  St.  Mary's  tributaries, 
Mine  Bank  Run,  for  large  native 
brook  trout.  "It  was  a  really  pretty 
stream  back  in  there.  Not  a  lot  of  fish, 
but  quality  fish.  We  took  brookies  up 
to  14  inches." 

And  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
stream,  wild  browns  up  to  20  inches 
long  made  the  St.  Mary's  famous. 

The  glory  days  did  not  last  forev- 
er. By  the  late  1980s,  Mohn  and  other 
biologists  were  beginning  to  notice 
some  subtle  but  disturbing  changes 
in  the  river.  Surveys  conducted  since 
the  1930s  of  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  were  showing  a  steady  drop  in 


populations  of  rainbows  and  brown 
trout  appeared. 

At  the  urging  of  Trout  Unlimited, 
the  St.  Mary's  became  a  Special  Reg- 
ulation Stream  in  1974,  meaning 
only  artificial  lures  with  a  single 
hook  could  be  used  to  catch  fish. 
That  event  marked  the  start  of  the  St. 
Mary's  golden  years  of  fishing.  The 
12-mile-long  river  became  a  destina- 
tion spot  for  anglers  up  and  down 
the  East  Coast. 

Larry  Mohn,  a  biologist  out  of  the 
Department's  Verona  office,  was  just 
starting  his  career  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  late  1970s.  "The  river  had 


the  variety  and  population  size  of 
many  different  insects  and  minnow 
species. 

The  problem  was  traced  to  in- 
creased acidity  of  the  river.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  span  the  length  of 
Virginia  from  Konnarock  to  Harp- 
er's Ferry.  They  serve  as  a  gigantic 
seine  that  filters  out  many  of  the  pol- 
lutants that  blow  in  from  the  west. 
Emissions  from  motor  vehicles  and 
industries  that  use  oil  or  coal  for  fuel 
produce  highly  acidic  sulfur  diox- 
ide. 

Sulfur  dioxide,  in  the  form  of  very 
small  particulate  matter,  filters  out  of 
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the  skies  or  rains  as  it  reaches  the 
mountains.  The  acidic  compound 
finds  its  way  into  mountain  streams 
increasing  the  acidity  or  the  pH, 
which  is  a  measure  of  a  stream's 
acidity.  A  healthy  freestone  stream 
will  have  a  pH  of  about  6.5.  Because 
the  thin  soils  on  the  mountains  that 
loom  above  the  St.  Mary's  have  little 
natural  buffering  abilities  (usually 
limestone),  the  poisonous  runoff 
flows  unabated  into  the  river. 

According  to  Dan  Downey  a  pro- 
fessor of  environmental  chemistry  at 
James  Madison  University  who  has 
monitored  the  St.  Mary's  water 
chemistry  for  years,  acidic  waters 
pose  a  double  whammy  for  trout 
and  their  coldwater  habitats. 

"When  waters  become  highly 
acidic,  aquatic  insects,  minnows  and 
small  trout  are  unable  to  survive," 
Downey  said.  "This  throws  the  food 
chain  out  of  sync,  endangering  adult 
fish.  In  addition,  a  lower  pH  allows 
aluminum,  which  occurs  naturally 
in  the  watershed  rivers  and  is  a  fish 
toxin,  to  solubilize  in  the  water." 

By  the  early  1990s  the  last  of  the 
wild  browns  and  rainbows  in  the  St. 
Mary's  had  either  died  or  been 
caught.  Nearing  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  river  was  on  the  verge  of 
death.  The  pH  had  fallen  to  near 
lethal  levels  for  almost  all  forms  of 
life  found  in  a  healthy  stream.  Only  a 
few  mature  brook  trout  remained 
throughout  the  watershed  and  they 
were  living  on  borrowed  time. 

"By  1999,  we  knew  we  had  to  take 
action  or  lose  the  river  completely," 
Mohn  said.  "Another  year  and  it 
may  have  been  too  late.  All  the  brook 
trout  would  have  been  gone." 

In  March  of  that  year,  the  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  James 
Madison  University  and  a  consor- 
tium of  private  organizations  and 
businesses  raised  about  $60,000  to 
pay  for  a  helicopter  to  put  more  than 
140  tons  of  limestone  sand  into 
strategic  locations  of  the  St.  Mary's 
watershed. 

The  results  were  almost  instanta- 
neous. "By  the  end  of  that  first  day, 
the  pH  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stream 
had  risen  from  4.9  to  over  6,"  Mohn 
said. 

The  brook  trout,  insects  and  min- 


nows responded  to  the  sweetened 
water  even  faster  than  expected. 
Dawn  Kirk,  a  Forest  Service  biologist 
who  has  been  actively  involved  with 
the  St.  Mary's  restoration,  said,  "By 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  we  were 
finding  insects,  such  as  mayflies, 
stoneflies  and  caddis  flies  that  we 
had  not  seen  in  more  than  a  decade." 
In  fact,  by  2000,  brook  trout  popu- 
lations in  the  St.  Mary's  had  risen  to 
Montana-like  numbers.  Surveys 
done  that  summer  revealed  1,600 
trout  per  mile  of  stream.  That  is  way 
up  from  the  less  than  100  fish  per 
mile  that  the  river  carried  prior  to  the 


Biologists  weighed  and  measured 
the  fish  they  captured  during  the 
survey  on  the  St.  Mary's.  Informa- 
tion about  the  fish  is  recorded  and 
the  fish  are  then  quickly  released, 
unharmed  back  to  the  river.  During 
the  survey  that  took  place  in  early 
2003,  biologists  determined  that 
brook  trout  numbers  were  on  a  de- 
cline. To  make  matters  worse  the 
river  took  another  big  blow  when 
Hurricane  Isabel  dumped  up  to  20 
inches  of  rain  on  the  area. 
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liming  and  well  ahead  of  the  historic 
400  to  500  fish  per  mile  that  surveys, 
done  during  the  glory  days,  re- 
vealed. 

"Our  2003  survey  showed  that 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  about  600 
brook  trout  per  mile,"  said  Paul 
Bugas,  the  Department  biologist 
who  heads  up  the  annual  survey.  "I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  that,  including  the  heavy  snows 
and  rains  in  the  winter  of  2002-2003 
when  the  fry  were  coming  out  of  the 
redds.  The  2003  density  figures  are 
probably  healthier  numbers  in  terms 
of  what  the  river  can  support  long 
term." 

Then  in  the  fall  of  2003,  Mother 
Nature  dealt  the  St.  Mary's  another 
blow  in  the  form  of  Hurricane  Isabel. 
Weather  reports  showed  that  up  to 
20  inches  of  rain  may  have  fallen  in 
the  headwaters  during  the  night  of 
September  18,  once  again  scouring 
the  stream.  Kirk  reports  that  while 
some  of  the  brookies  may  have  been 
lost  she  saw  a  fair  number  of  insects 
and  a  few  fish  in  the  bigger  pools  on 
her  last  visit  to  the  stream  in  the  fall. 

In  addition,  the  torrential  rains 
probably  washed  much  of  the  re- 
maining limestone  out  of  the  river. 
"The  liming  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  long-term  cure  for  the  river," 
said  Bugas.  "As  long  as  there  is  re- 
gional air  pollution,  such  steps  will 
always  be  a  band-aid.  We  were  look- 
ing at  reliming  soon  anyway.  Isabel 
may  have  just  pushed  our  schedule 
forward  to  this  fall." 

And  as  for  the  brook  trout?  They 
have  endured  for  thousands  of  years 
in  the  skinny  waters  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  surviving  fires,  droughts  and 
natural  predators.  Isabel  will  not  be 
the  last  hurricane  the  hardy,  little  fish 
will  face. 

"It  always  amazes  me  at  how  re- 
silient brook  trout  really  are,"  said 
Mohn.  "If  we  do  our  part,  people 
will  be  amazed  at  how  fast  they  will 
come  back."    □ 

Dan  Genest  is  an  avid  fly  fisherman. 
Wlien  he  is  not  out  fishing  he  can  be  found 
writing  about  his  angling  adventures  for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines. 


ike  scores  of  other  streams  that 
have  their  source  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains, the  St. Mary's 
River  is  a  brook  trout  stream.  At  one 
time  it  was  famous  for  its  wild 
browns  and  rainbows,  but  with  the 
watershed  now  protected  as  a 
Wilderness  Area,there  are  no  plans 
to  reintroduce  the  non-native  game 
fish. 

The  key  to  fishing  any  brook 
trout  stream:"lf  you  don't  spook  'em, 
you  can  hook  'em."Move  quietly, 
use  trees  and  boulders  to  hide  your 
approach,and  keep  your  shadow 
off  the  pool  you  plan  to  fish.Wear 
clothing  that  blends  in  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

For  fly  fishermen,  a  small  selec- 
tion of  flies  will  handle  almost  all  sit- 
uations. For  dries,  have  a  few  Mr. 
Rapidans,  Adam's  Parachutes,  Royal 
Wulffs  and  Elk  Hair  Caddis  in  black 
and  olive.  For  subsurface  work,  I  like 
the  Green  Weenie,  Bead  Head 
Prince,  Copper  John  and  Gold 
Ribbed  Hares  Ear. In  the  summer 


throw  in  a 
few  terrestrials 
like  ants  and 
beetles.  A  lot  of 
other  patterns 
will  catch  fish, 
and  every  brook 
trout  fly  fisherman  has  his  or  her 
own  favorites.  So,  talk  to  some  an- 
gling friends  and  find  out  what  has 
been  hot  for  them. 

The  St. Mary's  is  a  single-hook,ar- 
tificial-lures-only  stream.That  means 
that  spin  fishermen  can  also  test 
their  luck  against  the  brook  trout. 
Spinning  rods  should  be  light  action 
and  reels  should  be  able  to  handle 
4-  to  6-pound  test  line.  Lures  should 
be  small  single-hook  spinners.  From 
time  to  time, you  can  find  spinners 
without  a  treble  hook,  but  it  is  pretty 
easy  on  most  models  to  either  snip 
off  a  couple  of  hooks  or  replace  the 
treble  hook.Try  small  Mepps,  Pan- 
ther Martin  and  Joe's  Flies.Another 
reliable  lure  is  the  Super-Duber  in 
red  and  silver  or  gold  and  silver. 
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Marvelou 
Misunder 

Minnows 


They  may  be  small,  but  the 

millions  of  minnows  in  our 

aquatic  world  play  a  big  role  in 

helping  to  support  a 

balanced  ecosystem. 

by  Jamie  Roberts 

Ask  most  Virginians  what  a  "minnow" 
is,  and  they'll  probably  tell  you  it's  just 
a  small  fish.  But  did  you  know  that  a 
carp  is  a  minnow?  That's  right,  being  a  min- 
now actually  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  fish's 
size — it  just  means  that  it  belongs  to  a  family 
of  fishes  known  as  Cyprinidae.  The  minnow 
family  is  the  largest  fish  family  on  Earth, 
with  around  2,000  known  species,  the 
biggest  of  which  being  the  8-foot-long 
Siamese  carp  of  Asia.  Virginia  also  has  its 
fair  share  of  minnows,  with  67  known 
species. 

The  minnow  group  doesn't  just  have  a 
diversity  of  species — there's  also  a  wide  va- 
riety of  appearances  and  behaviors  that 
rival  anything  you  might  see  on  an  African 
safari  or  a  rainforest  eco-tour — but  to  see 
these  finned  marvels  you  need  only  travel 
as  far  as  your  nearest  stream. 
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A  male  bluehead  chub  during  the 
spawning  season. 


No  matter  where  you  go  in  Vir- 
ginia, you're  likely  to  find  central 
stonerollers  in  abundance,  using 
their  hard,  cartilage-filled  lower  lip 
to  scrape  and  eat  algae  off  of  rocks. 
Because  they  are  herbivores, 
stonerollers  are  known  as  "creek 
cows"  by  some — others  call  them 
"hornyheads"  because  of  the  hard 
bumps,  or  nuptial  tubercles,  found 
all  over  the  males'  bodies  during  the 
spawning  season.  Males  use  these 
tubercles  both  to  excite  females  into 
depositing  their  eggs  and  as  body 
armor  to  fend  off  competing  males. 

Other  minnows  that  often  receive 
the  moniker  of  "hornyhead"  are  the 
chubs.  There  are  several  species  of 
chubs  in  Virginia,  but  the  most  com- 
mon is  probably  the  bluehead, 
named  for  the  look  of  males  of  the 
species  during  the  breeding  season. 
As  you  might  guess,  chubs  also 
grow  tubercles,  with  a  unique  tuber- 
cle arrangement  pattern  for  each 
species.  If  you've  ever  noticed  a 
neatly  arranged  oval-shaped 
mound  of  pebbles  in  the  stream, 
then  you've  seen  the  end  product  of 
a  lot  of  careful  aquatic  engineering— 
a  chub  nest.  Males  may  travel  great 
distances  to  find  rocks  that  are  the 
perfect  size,  and  then  carry  them  by 
mouth  back  to  the  chosen  location  to 
construct  the  nest.  Chub  nests  are 
vital  additions  to  stream  ecosys- 
tems— in  some  silted  waterways 
they  may  contain  the  only  clean 
gravel  on  which  other  species  of  fish- 
es can  spawn. 

A  number  of  species  take  advan- 
tage of  the  easy  spawning  site  pro- 
vided by  chubs,  but  few  are  as  star- 


tlingly  beautiful  as  the  crescent  shin- 
er or  the  mountain  redbelly  dace. 
Both  are  widespread  in  the  state, 
both  form  large  aggregations  of  indi- 
viduals on  nests,  and  both  exhibit 
fiery  red  hues  during  the  height  of 
the  spawning  season.  From  snout  to 
fin-tip,  crescent  shiners  become  as 
red  as  a  cherry,  while  redbelly  dace 
become  a  carnival  of  colors,  with  an 
olive,  speckled  back,  pearl  sides, 
blood-red  belly  and  canary  yellow 
fins. 

Perhaps  less  colorful  but  no  less 
interesting  are  the  numerous  silvery 
shiners  belonging  to  the  genus 
Notropis.  These  small,  schooling 
minnows  often  provide  forage  for 
larger  fishes,  reptiles,  and  shore- 
birds.  Most  people  would  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  telling  one  species  from 
another,  and  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  more  than  20  Notropis 
species  call  Virginia  home.  Their 
similarity  in  appearance  belies  their 
diversity  of  lifestyles,  however,  and 
with  names  like  swallowtail,  pop- 
eye,  mimic,  and  saffron,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  even  these  little  shiners 
have  personalities  all  their  own. 

An  admirable  trait  of  minnows  is 
their  ready  adaptability  to  the  home 
aquarium.  Many  native  species  are 
hardy,  take  quickly  to  flake  or  pellet 
foods,  and  may  even  be  induced  to 
spawn  when  provided  the  proper 
temperature  and  light  conditions. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  many  min- 
nows are  easy  to  collect  with  a  seine 
or  trap,  and  you've  got  an  aquarist's 
dream.  Just  be  sure  to  check  Virginia 
regulations  regarding  the  collection 
of  wild  fishes,  and  avoid  any  rare  or 
sensitive  species.  Another  important 
note:  never  release  aquarium  fishes 
back  into  the  wild — this  activity  may 


introduce  disease  or  spread  species 
into  water-bodies  where  they  are  not 
native,  and  don't  belong. 

The  above  descriptions  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  fascinating 
world  of  minnows.  If  you'd  like  to 
learn  more,  an  invaluable  resource  is 
Freshwater  Fishes  of  Virginia,  by 
Robert  Jenkins  and  Noel  Burkhead. 
Just  like  anything  else,  however,  the 
best  way  to  learn  is  not  by  reading  a 
book,  but  by  getting  some  hands-on 
experience.  In  the  spring,  locate  an 
active  chub  nest,  find  a  comfortable 
spot  on  the  creek  bank,  and  watch 
the  action  through  binoculars.  You 
just  may  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  fish  biology,  because 
many  aspects  of  minnow  reproduc- 
tion are  yet  unknown.  Better  yet, 
grab  your  mask  and  snorkel  and 
take  a  look  at  the  stream  from  the 
fishes'  point-of-view.  From  below, 
you'll  gain  a  much  better  apprecia- 


A  colorful  school  of  mountain  redbel- 
ly dace. 

tion  for  why  minnows  have  diversi- 
fied to  fill  all  of  the  available  niches 
in  Virginia's  streams. 

These  marvelous  but  misunder- 
stood minnows  have  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time,  and  if  we  appreciate 
them  enough  to  ensure  that  their 
habitats  remain  in  place  they'll  be 
with  our  grandchildren,  too.  Take 
some  time  to  get  to  know  some  of  the 
intriguing  wildlife  that  resides  in 
your  neighborhood  creek,  and  the 
next  time  someone  asks  you  what  a 
minnow  is,  you'll  know  that  it's  an- 
other jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  out- 
standing natural  resources.     □ 

Jamie  Roberts  is  a  Doctoral  Candidate, 
with  the  Fisheries  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Sciences  at  Virginia  Tech. 
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2004  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

April  2-4:  Becoming  an  Outdoors 
Woman®  Workshop.  A  program  de- 
signed primarily  for  women  18  and 
older  to  learn  and  develop  their  out- 
door skills.  For  more  information 
call  804-367-0656  or  visit  our  Web 
site  www.dgif.state.va.us  /  events  / 
index.html  . 

April  4-7:  Fly  Tying  &  Fly  Fishing 
Workshop,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Center, 
Appomattox.  Learn  methods  of 
tying  flies  and  techniques  of  fly  fish- 
ing. For  more  information:  434-248- 
5444  or  www.ext.vt.edu /re- 
sources /  4h  /  holiday  /  adultpro- 
grams.html  . 

August  20-22:  Mother-Daughter  Out- 
doors Event,  Appomattox.  An  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  women  9  and 
older  to  leant  skills  for  outdoor  pur- 
suits. For  more  information  call  804- 
367-0656  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.state.va.us  /  events  /  index 
.html  .    □ 


Game  Warden 
Performance  a  Hit 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

While  Lt.  Ben  Lewis  was  a  game 
warden  in  Louisa  County,  some 
local  constituents  found  out  he 
could  really  steal  the  show  when  he 
jumped  on  stage  one  Saturday  night 
at  the  Wooden  Nickel  Bar  in  Gor- 
donsville.  Lewis's  brush  with  fame 
occurred  when  he  received  a  com- 
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plaint  about  a  citizen  shooting  his 
rifle  on  posted  property  near  a  house 
inhabited  by  a  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren. The  woman  had  noted  the  li- 
cense number,  so  Lewis  and  local 
troopers  began  an  avid  search  for  the 
vehicle.  When  a  trooper  found  the 
truck  at  the  Wooden  Nickel  Bar  that 
infamous  Saturday  evening,  Lewis 
sped  to  the  scene.  When  he  arrived, 
he  found  that  the  band  providing  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  about 
to  take  a  break.  Lewis  jumped  on- 
stage, took  over  the  mic,  and  asked 
to  speak  with  the  owner  of  the  truck 
in  question.  A  nervous  silence  en- 
sued as  patrons  at  the  Wooden  Nick- 
el furtively  glanced  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. Lewis  informed  his  captive  au- 
dience that  the  truck  would  not 
leave  the  parking  lot  until  the  owner 
confessed.  Not  a  man  to  await  his 
ovation,  Lewis  jumped  off  the  stage 
and  waited  patiently  by  the  vehicle. 
A  young  man  identified  the  owner 
of  the  truck,  and  Lewis  made  the  ar- 
rest. While  Ben  Lewis  probably 
shouldn't  quit  his  day  job,  folks  in 
and  around  Louisa  County  may  still 
be  talking  about  his  act!     D 

The  "Wild"  in  Nature  2004 
Photography  Workshops 

A  whole  new  set  of  challenges 
confronts  the  force  behind  the  lens 
for  each  scenario  whether  photo- 
graphing does  with  their  newborn 
fawns,  Chincoteague  ponies,  the  mi- 
gration of  birds  in  the  fall,  ocean- 
scapes,  mountain  views,  spring 
beauties,  macros  of  innumerable 
subjects,  scenics  of  barns,  landscapes 
or  waterfalls.  This  is  where  the  Lanes 
excel  in  helping  you.  Not  only  will 
they  direct  you  to  photographable 
subjects,  they  will  help  you  learn 
how  to  capture  that  image  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Their  goal  is  to  help 


you  accomplish  your  goal  while  still 
having  fun. 

The  Lanes  have  been  involved  in 
nature  and  wildlife  photography  for 
a  very  long  time.  Their  love  of  it, 
along  with  their  enjoyment  of  teach- 
ing and  sharing,  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  photography  work- 
shops. Working  as  a  team  for  the  last 
ten  years,  they  have  conducted  these 
hands-on  field  workshops  both  for 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  on  their 
own  throughout  Virginia  and  four 
other  eastern  states.  In  2004  they  will 
hold  10  workshops.  They  have  al- 
ways advertised  them  as  an  "Eat, 
sleep  and  take  pictures  adventure 
while  developing  a  camaraderie 
with  others  sharing  mutual  inter- 
ests." Developing  a  network  of  con- 
tacts and  wealth  of  information  from 
others  are  a  few  of  the  side  benefits 
of  their  workshops.  For  further  in- 
formation on  these  workshops  for 
2004  contact  the  Lanes  at  (804)  883- 
7740  and  look  them  up  on  the  Web  at 
lanephotoworkshops.com.    □ 

Wild  Letters 

The  Sporting  Life 

We  received  some  letters  about 
Arthur  Cone's  article  The  Sporting 
Life  in  the  February  issue.  Many  of 
our  readers  asked  for  additional  in- 
formation on  full-time  fishing 
guides  on  the  New  River  who  cater 
to  senior  citizens.  After  a  few  phone 
calls  and  generous  assistance  of 
Shawn  Hash,  who  is  a  full-time  fish- 
ing guide  on  the  New  River,  here  is  a 
list  of  a  few  local  fishing  guides  that 
can  offer  you  or  a  loved  one  that  trip 
of  a  lifetime:  Tangent  Outfitters, 
(540)  731-5202,  newrivertrail.com; 
New  River  Smallmouth,  (540)  726- 
3452  and  Greasy  Creek  Outfitters, 
(540)  789-7811,  Greasycreekoutfit- 
ters.com.    □ 
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Making  a  Birdhouse 

Reprinted  from  Wild  in  the  Woods,  February  2004. 


Size  Matters 

The  dimensions  of  the  box  and  the  size  of  its  entrance  hole  should  be  designed  to  accommodate 
the  particular  bird  species  of  choice.  Some  examples  are  listed  in  the  table  below: 


Species 

Entrance  Hole 
Diameter 

Height  of 
Entrance 
Above  Floor 

Floor 

Height  of 
Box 

How  Far  Off 
the  Ground 
to  Install 

Eastern  Bluebird 

11/2"  (to  exclude 
starlings) 

6" 

5"x5" 

8" 

5-1  Oft. 

Basic 
Birdhouse 


Lumber:  One  1 "  x  6"  x  6' 

6' 

Board 

Waste 

Back 

Roof 

Front     Q 

o 

Side 

o 

o 

Side 

O 

O    O 
Floor 
o   o 

^XN>> 

-13V2" 


W- 


-9"- 


The  Entrance  Hole 

Diameter  is  Important!      

1 Vi"  for  eastern  bluebird  or  tree  swallow 
1  %"  great  crested  flycatcher 


Note:  For  smaller  birds,  make  a  smaller  house  using  one 
1 "  X  6"  X  4-foot  board.  The  front  and  sides  will  then  only  need 
to  be  8"  long  instead  of  9 ",  and  the  back  will  only  need  to  be 
1 1 "  instead  of  1 3/2"  all  other  board  dimensions  the  same. 
Entrance  hole  diameter  for  house  wren  and  chickadee  is  1  %"■ 
use  1  'A"  diameter  for  nuthatch  and  flying  sguirrel. 

Graphics  used  with  permission  from  Woodworking  for  Wildlife, 
Minnesota  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  1-800-657-3757 


Making  a  Birdhouse  Correction 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Werdna  W.  Robertson  of  Suffolk  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention  that  the  dimensions  for  the 
Eastern  bluebird  nesting  box,  in  the  chart  on  page  18 
in  the  February  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  is  too  small. 
Robertson,  who  builds  bluebird-nesting  boxes,  rec- 
ommends that  the  hole  size  should  be  IV2  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  was  listed  correctly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Anything  larger  can  attract  undesirable  birds. 

If  you  would  like  additional  information  on  how  to 
build  bluebird-nesting  houses  try  visiting  the  North 
American  Bluebird  Society's  Web  site  at 
wwAv.nabluebirdsociety.org/ . 


Pivot  nail 
in  front 


Pivot  nail 
'in  Back 


Nail  holds 
side  closed 


"Tom,  yod  better  rearrange  those 
tail  feathers." 
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The  Gift  of  Giving 


Teaching  journalism  in  a  rural 
high  school  can  be  a  challenge 
due  to  lack  of  funding  for 
equipment  and  a  general  lack  of  stu- 
dent interest  in  the  profession.  How- 
ever, at  Grayson  County  High 
School  in  Independence,  Virginia, 
whether  a  handful  of  students  or 
two  dozen  sign  up  for  the  journalism 
course,  I  make  the  most  of  it.  The  stu- 
dents who  enroll  in  the  course  be- 
come members  of  the  The  Devil's  Den 
newspaper  staff,  publishing  a  16-24 
page  newsletter  every  seven  weeks. 
In  the  spring  of  2003,  the  journal- 
ism class  faced  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty. Dr.  Sidney  Harvey,  a  community 
leader  and  former  superintendent  of 
schools  approached  the  small  class 
of  six  seniors  with  an  invitation  to 
cover  a  fishing  rodeo  that  would  in- 
volve special  needs  students  from 
two  counties.  As  incentive  for  the 
students  to  attend  and  report  on  the 
upcoming  Saturday  event  to  be  held 
at  a  local  farm,  Harvey  sweetened 
the  pot  by  proposing  a  contest  of 
sorts.  All  of  the  journalism  students 
would  attend  the  fishing  rodeo  and 
write  a  story,  submit  it  to  judges,  and 
the  first  place  winner  would  receive 
a  $100  savings  bond  and  have  the 
story  published  in  local  newspapers. 
The  second  place  winner  would  re- 
ceive a  $50  savings  bond  and  would 
be  invited  to  merge  his/her  story 
with  the  first  place  winner's  story  for 
publication  with  a  larger  audience. 

When  the  day  arrived,  only  four 
students  could  attend,  but  after  the 
event,  they  all  said  it  was  a  fantastic 
experience.  They  came  away  from 
the  fishing  rodeo  with  a  perspective 
on  reporting  that  they  might  never 
have  experienced  otherwise.  They 
learned  first  hand  to  appreciate  the 
challenges  each  person  must  face  on 
the  road  to  achievement  and  to  ex- 
press their  own  creativity  as  they 
learned  to  look  at  the  world  through 
the  special  needs  students'  eyes. 

Seniors  Shanna  Alley,  Angel 
Hodge,  Ryan  Weathers,  and  Monica 
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Huffman  returned  to  school  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  with  their  stories — 
but  without  the  competitive  attitude 
I  expected.  Instead,  they  eagerly  and 
earnestly  talked  about  the  way  the 
experience  affected  them.  They  had 
learned  important  lessons  about 
human  diversity  and  the  power  of 
the  human  spirit,  lessons  not  found 
in  any  textbook.  The  winners,  Angel 
Hodge  (1st  place)  and  Shanna  Alley 
(2nd  place),  share  their  experience  in 
the  following  story. 

Christine  Christianson 
Journalism  Teacher 
Grayson  County  High  School 


Over  30  children  gathered  from 
Grayson  and  Carroll  counties  and 
the  Galax  area  to  attend  last  years 
fishing  rodeo. 

One  Fish, Two 

Fish. ..And 
Lots  of  Smiles 

by  Angel  Hodge  and 
Shanna  Alley 

On  a  recent  weekend,  Richard 
Sutherland's  farm  was  trans- 
formed into  a  place  of  joy,  excite- 
ment and  laughter.  The  200-acre 
farm,  which  borders  Elk  Creek,  was 
the  site  of  Virginia's  first  fishing 
rodeo  for  special  education  students. 
Held  Saturday,  May  10,  2003,  the 
event  was  organized  by  Dr.  Sidney 
B.  Harvey,  former  Grayson  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  to  go  fishing 
and  to  just  have  fun.  After  several 
unseasonably  cold  days  of  clouds 
and  rain,  the  sun  was  shining  and 
temperatures  were  in  the  mid-80s. 
For  some,  it  would  be  their  first  time 
fishing. 

The  idea  for  this  unique  event 
started  two  years  ago  when  Dr.  Har- 
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vey  attended  the  Special  Olympics 
at  Radford  University.  He  got  the  ap- 
proval from  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
after  local  officials  approved  the 
idea.  It  soon  became  a  community 
effort  with  Grayson  County  Carroll 
County  and  the  City  of  Galax  partic- 
ipating. Dr.  Harvey  explained,  "I  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  Department 
in  December  and  everything  else  start- 
ed falling  into  place." 

Game  Warden  Wes  Billings  said 
that  Elk  Creek  was  stocked  with  ap- 
proximately 500  trout  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  trout  came  from  a  hatchery 
m  Wytheville. 

Over  30  children  from  the  Galax- 
Grayson  area  attended  the  rodeo. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  par- 
ent/adult supervisor  and  a  "fishing 
buddy."  Volunteers  were  on  hand  per- 
forming various  tasks  like  registering 
those  fishing,  serving  drinks  and  park- 
ing cars. 

The  students  were  allowed  to  catch 
up  to  six  fish.  Each  time  they  caught 
one,  they  were  presented  with  a  much- 
prized  sticker,  "I  Caught  One!"  They 
were  also  given  tote  bags  with  pencils, 
paper,  bottles  of  water  and  other  sup- 
plies to  carry  with  them  while  fishing. 

Ed  Godson,  volunteer  fishing 
buddy,  said  that  he  overheard  Dr.  Har- 
vey mention  the  fishing  rodeo  and  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  help.  He  comment- 
ed, "This  is  a  great  event  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  kids." 


Another  fishing  buddy,  Larry  Bolt, 
added,  "Dr.  Harvey  asked  me  two 
months  ago  to  participate  and  I  feel  it's 
a  very  worthwhile  cause.  We  can't  do 
enough  for  special  needs  kids.  I  would 
love  to  help  out  again!" 

Charles  Lane,  a  special  needs  stu- 
dent from  Grayson  County,  was  there 
to  fish  with  his  mother  and  his  fishing 
buddy.  Lane  caught  his  six  fish  quick- 
ly. He  said,  "It  took  me  15  minutes." 
He  added,  "I've  been  fishing  all  my 
life."  Lane  said  that  he  was  having  a  re- 
ally good  time. 

Jerry  Cock,  assistant  superintend- 
ent from  Grayson  County,  said,  "I  love 
to  see  the  smiles  on  the  kid's  faces." 

After  two  hours  of  fishing,  a  hot 
dog,  baked  beans,  cookie  and  potato 
chip  lunch  was  served.  Following 
lunch,  the  fish  were  measured  by 
Grayson  County  Sheriff,  Jerry  Wilson. 
They  were  then  cleaned  and  bagged 
by  the  volunteers  so  that  the  students 
could  take  them  home. 

Each  participant  was  awarded  a 
trophy  The  female  and  male  students 
from  each  area  who  caught  the  biggest 
fish  received  an  additional,  larger  tro- 
phy. The  winners  were: 
Carroll  County 

Anne  La  Rae  Cox  (22  inches) 

Travis  Estep  (20  inches) 
Grayson  County 

Mandy  Barnes  (12  3A  inches) 

Terry  Lineberry  (12  inches) 

Shane  Lineberry  (12  inches 
Galax  City 

Ashley  Chipman  (11  Vi  inches) 

Scott  Spencer  (10  %  inches) 

Cox,  who  made  the  biggest  catch  of 
the  day,  exclaimed,  "I'm  going  to  get 
my  fish  mounted!  I  had  a  lot  of  fun"! 
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Throughout  the  day  a  host  of  volun- 
teers turned  out  to  help  the  young 
participants. 


Delegate  Bill  Carico  was  also  on 
hand  for  the  day's  festivities.  He  com- 
mented, "I  hope  this  is  a  prelude  for 
many  more  events  for  special  kids." 

In  his  closing  remarks  on  the  day's 
events,  Dr.  Harvey  thanked  everyone 
who  participated  and  expressed  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  local  businesses 
and  residents  who  donated  food  items 
and  supplies.  He  added, "  I  would  like 
to  give  a  special  thanks  to  Richard 
Sutherland  and  his  family  for  the  use 
of  their  land.  Also,  to  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries for  the  fish  and  to  Betsy  Tolley 
who  did  all  the  paperwork  for  this 
event." 

One  parent  was  overheard  saying, 
"This  was  the  best  day  of  my  daugh- 
ter's life.  The  best  day!" 

After  seeing  the  expression  on  the 
students'  and  volunteers'  faces  and  re- 
alizing the  unparalleled  community 
support,  Grayson  County's  Dr.  Sidney 
B.  Harvey,  Carroll  County's  Harold 
Golding,  and  Galax's  Ray  Bedsaul,  all 
anticipate  that  this  special  day  will  be- 
come an  annual  event.      □ 

Angel  Hodge  and  Shanna  Alley  were  seniors 
at  Grayson  County  High  School  during  last 
year's  event.  Both  were  members  of  the  the 
journalism  class,  Shanna  was  co-editor  and 
Angel  urns  a  beat  reporter. 

This  year's  event  will  be  held  May  15, 2004, 

from  10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m.  For  more 

information  call  (276)  655-4512. 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Leftover  Turkey  For  Lunch 


What  can  you  do  with  leftover  dark  meat  of  wild 
turkey?  Of  course  wild  turkey  thighs  are 
tougher  than  those  from  domestic  birds.  Rather  than 
having  to  cook  these  pieces  again,  place  the  meat  in  a 
processor  and  chop  it.  Let's  prepare  a  good  lunch. 

Menu 

Turkey  Cheddar  Melt 

Kidney  Bean  Salad 

Fresh  Orange  Ambrosia 

Blonde  Brownies 

Turkey  Cheddar  Melt 

6  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

4  tablespoons  finely  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion  (optional) 

2  teaspoons  Dijon  mustard 

]/i  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

3  cups  chopped  roasted  wild  turkey 

8  slices  1 00%  whole  wheat,  9  grain  or  honey  wheat 

berry  bread 
8  slices  Cheddar  cheese 

Combine  mayonnaise,  celery,  onion,  mustard,  poultry 
seasoning,  salt  and  pepper  in  a  medium  bowl.  Stir  in 
turkey  and  mix  well.  Spoon  turkey  mixture  evenly  over 
bread  slices.  Top  with  cheese.  Place  on  baking  sheet. 
Bake  at  350°  F.  for  15  minutes  or  until  heated  through 
and  cheese  melts.  Serve  immediately.  Makes  4  servings. 

Kidney  Bean  Salad 

1  can  (16  ounces)  light  red  kidney  beans,  rinsed  and 

drained 
V2  small  onion,  thinly  sliced  (optional) 
V2  cup  coarsely  chopped  cucumber 
]M  cup  ranch  salad  dressing 
'A  teaspoon  dill  weed 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1  medium  tomato,  seeded  and  coarsely  chopped 
Shredded  Parmesan  cheese 

In  a  bowl,  combine  beans,  onion,  cucumber,  salad 
dressing,  dill  weed,  salt  and  pepper;  stir  to  combine.  Re- 
frigerate until  ready  to  serve.  Just  before  serving,  stir  in 
tomato  and  sprinkle  with  cheese. 


Fresh  Orange  Ambrosia 

Juice  of  V2  lemon 

2  medium  bananas,  peeled,  sliced 

2  oranges,  peeled,  cut  in  half-cartwheel  slices 

2  tablespoons  honey 

2  tablespoons  raisins 

2  tablespoons  flaked  coconut 

Sprinkle  lemon  juice  over  banana  slices.  Add  orange 

slices,  honey  and  raisins;  stir  gently.  Chill.  To  serve, 

spoon  into  4  individual  dessert  dishes  and  sprinkle  with 

coconut.  Makes  four  3A  cup  servings. 

Blonde  Brownies 

3A  cup  unsalted  butter 

2/3  cup  sugar 

V2  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

1  egg 

2  cups  flour 

V2  cup  chopped  toasted  pecans 
V2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
Glaze 

I  cup  powdered  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  to  5  teaspoons  milk 

Preheat  oven  to  350°  F.  Melt  butter  in  2-quart  saucepan 
over  medium  heat  (3  to  4  minutes).  Remove  from  heat. 
Stir  in  sugar,  brown  sugar  and  egg  until  well-mixed.  Stir 
in  all  remaining  brownie  ingredients  and  mix  well. 
Spread  batter  into  greased  9-inch  square  baking  pan  or  a 

I I  x  7-inch  baking  pan.  Bake  for  20  to  25  minutes  or 
until  edges  are  lightly  browned  and  toothpick  inserted  in 
center  comes  out  clean.  Cool  completely.  For  glaze, 
combine  powdered  sugar,  vanilla  and  enough  milk  for 
desired  glazing  consistency  in  small  bowl.  Drizzle  over 
brownies.  Cut  into  bars.  Makes  25  brownies. 

Note:  To  toast  pecans,  spread  onto  ungreased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for  5  to  8  minutes,  stirring  once,  or 
until  lightly  browned.  To  drizzle  glaze  on  brownies, 
place  glaze  in  small  resealable  plastic  food  bag.  Snip  off 
a  tiny  corner  of  bag.  Squeeze  bag  over  brownies  to  driz- 
zle glaze.    □ 
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«  Tfe  W*fe> 


by  Jim  Crosby 


Boat  registration  in  Virginia  has 
become  a  victim  of  two  unrelat- 
ed events  that  are  fostering  great 
confusion  among  Virginia's  recre- 
ational boaters.  A  little  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  can  wipe  away  the 
confusion  and  expedite  the  process. 

The  two  events  are:  1.)  We  have 
crossed  the  millennium  and  a  two 
digit  number  representing  the  year 
can  now  be  easily  confused  for  the 
two  digit  numbers  used  to  represent 
some  months,  and  2.)  Virginia  in- 
creased the  fees  charged  for  boat  reg- 
istrations by  $9  and  that  increase  is 
not  reflected  in  much  of  the  litera- 
ture still  in  circulation. 

Boat  registration  decals  currently 
have  two  large  numbers  printed  in 
the  middle  that  represent  the  month 
the  decals  expire.  Now  that  we've 
crossed  the  millennium,  many  peo- 
ple mistake  the  number  for  the  year 
of  expiration.  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion, you  will  discover  the  full,  four- 
digit  number  of  the  year  of  expira- 
tion printed  in  the  colored  border. 

To  resolve  this  through  at  least  the 
year  2112,  the  Department  plans  to 
change  the  2-numeral  month  to  a  3- 
character  abbreviation  of  the  month 
such  as  JAN,  FEB,  MAR,  etc.  This 
should  help  boaters  know  when 
their  registrations  actually  expire. 
However,  thousands  of  2-numeral 
month  decals  will  still  be  legally  in 
use  over  the  next  three  years. 

Boat  registration  fees  were  in- 
creased by  $9  in  July  of  2002.  Imag- 
ine this,  many  old  applications  are 


Boat  Registration  Technicalities 


still  out  that  reflect  the  old  fees.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  over  100,000  titles 
out  there  with  an  application  on  the 
back  listing  the  old  fees.  When  the 
old  fee  is  submitted,  the  Department 
has  to  write  back  requesting  the  ad- 
ditional $9.  Almost  25  percent  of  the 
applications  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment, arrive  with  the  old  fees. 

Obviously,  the  correct  fee  will 
shorten  the  turnaround  time  for  get- 
ting registration  materials  back  to 
you.  Fee  correct  applications  are 
available  at  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense agents,  DMV  service  centers, 
Department  offices,  and  on  the 
agency's  Web  site  at  www.dgif.state. 
va.us. 

Before  You  Buy  A  Boat 

If  people  would  either  call  the  De- 
partment during  business  hours  at 
804-367-6135  or  e-mail  them  at  boat- 
reg@dgif .state. va.us  before  they 
purchase  a  used  boat,  they  can  find 
out  if  a  Virginia  registered  boat  has  a 
title  or  a  lien  and  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  record.  Often  people  pur- 
chase boats  without  titles  or  buy 
from  a  "middleman"  who  pur- 
chased the  boat  and  never  titled  it 
before  selling  it  again.  Then  the  new 
owner  is  left  with  a  time  consuming, 
and  often  costly,  process  of  obtaining 
the  title  from  the  original  owner.  The 
Department  can  provide  helpful  in- 
formation by  phone  or  e-mail  when 
you  are  buying  a  used  boat  with  a 
Virginia  registration. 


Temporary  Decals 

Beginning  in  March  or  April,  the 
Department  will  begin  issuing  tem- 
porary decals  with  a  letter  of  author- 
ization. This  is  in  response  to  the 
budget  cuts  and  layoffs  that  left  the 
agency  unable  to  process  boat  regis- 
tration applications  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Recipients  of  these  temporary 
decals  need  to  remove  the  old  decals 
from  their  boat  and  replace  them 
with  the  temporary  decals.  To  legal- 
ly operate  the  boat,  they  then  need  to 
carry  the  letter  of  authorization  in 
place  of  the  usual  registration  card. 
The  temporary  decals  will  allow  the 
boat  owner  to  operate  the  boat  until 
the  permanent  registration  and  title 
are  issued. 

New  boat  owners  who  receive  the 
decals  should  place  them  on  the  bow 
where  they  would  normally  place 
the  registration  numbers  and  decals. 
Recipients  with  out-of-state  registra- 
tions still  on  their  boat  should  leave 
the  out-of-state  numbers  on  the  boat 
and  remove  the  out-of-state  decal 
and  replace  it  with  a  Virginia  tempo- 
rary decal  on  both  sides  of  the  bow. 

Lobby  hours  to  register  and  title  a 
boat  in  person  at  the  Richmond 
headquarters  are  Monday  through 
Friday  between  9:00  a.m.  and  4:00 
p.m.,  excluding  holidays.  Cash, 
checks  and  MasterCard  or  VISA  are 
accepted.    □ 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


The  mole  salamander  is  one  of  the 
least  known  of  Virginia's  am- 
phibians. Its  scientific  name, 
talpoideum,  means  "mole-like."  Like 
its  namesake,  it  lives  underground 
for  most  of  its  life.  It  inhabits  bur- 
rows in  hardwood  forests,  bottom- 
land forests,  swamps,  and  pine  flat- 
woods  that  contain  small  ponds  or 
wet  low  spots.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
found  under  logs  or  rocks  in  low, 
damp  places. 

This  rare  salamander  is  3  Vi  to  4  3/4 
inches  long  with  a  chunky  body, 
short,  thick  tail,  and  comparatively 
large  head  and  limbs.  Its  snout  is 
wide  and  rounded  and  it  has  small, 
black  eyes.  Its  base  coloration  is  dark 
brown  or  grayish-brown  with 
specks  of  white  or  light  blue  all  over 
its  body.  Some  specks  are  close  to- 
gether and  appear  as  large  irregular 
spots.  The  belly  is  a  pale  bluish-gray 

Beginning  in  late  fall,  adult 
salamanders  leave  their  under- 
ground burrows  and  move 
toward    their   breeding 
ponds.  Breeding  takes 
place  in  December  through 
February,  often  after  heavy 
rains  or  when  tempera- 
tures drop  suddenly. 
They  seek  out  shallow 
ponds  or  water-filled  de- 
pressions. Depending  on 
the  female's  size  and  age, 
200  to  600  eggs  are  laid, 
mostly  in  small  clusters 
of  10  to  40,  which  attach 
to  debris  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pond. 


Mole  Salamander 

Amby stoma  talpoideum 


The  hatchlings,  referred  to  as  lar- 
vae, hide  on  the  bottom  in  old  vege- 
tation during  the  day  and  venture 
out  into  the  water  at  night  to  feed  on 
tiny  aquatic  animals  and  insect  lar- 
vae. In  Virginia,  mole  salamander 
larvae  have  been  found  only  in 
April.  Adults  leave  the  ponds  by 
mid-May,  while  the  young  remain 
until  late  summer  or  early  fall.  The 
diet  of  the  adults  is  not  known  for 
sure  but  it  is  presumed  they  feed  on  a 
variety  of  insect  larvae  and  earth- 
worms. 

In  the  ponds  that  are  temporary, 
larvae  will  transform  through  a 
process  called  metamorphosis  into 
adult  forms  in  about  four  or  five 
months.  If  the  pond  is  permanent, 


many  will  remain  in  a  neotenic,  or 
aquatic  state,  by  retaining  their  long, 
plume-like  gills  and  tail  fins. 

It  is  rare  in  Virginia  and  is  known 
to  inhabit  only  an  area  from  Char- 
lotte to  Campbell  counties.  The  sin- 
gle known  breeding  site  in  Virginia 
is  in  an  abandoned,  small  ice  pond  in 
the  flood  plain  of  a  small  stream  that 
is  surrounded  by  a  mixed  hardwood 
forest.  Otherwise,  it  is  common  in 
most  of  its  range,  which  includes  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  as  far 
north  as  Illinois,  eastern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  east  to  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  southeastern  United  States, 
where  it  is  found  in  scattered  loca- 
tions in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
□ 
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Order  Now  Online! 


With  just  the  click  of  a  mouse  you  can  now  order  1 2  months  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  online  using  your  VISA  or  Master- 
Card, and  have  it  delivered  to  your  home  for  just  $  1 2.95  a  year. 
That's  a  50%  savings  off  the  cover  price.  While  you're  there  don't 
forget  to  check  out  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Outdoor  Catalog  for 
that  unique  and  special  gift. 


www.  dgif. state,  va.us 


Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  only  1  -800-7 1 0-9369 

Twelve  issues  for  $  1 2.95! 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367- 1 000 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us 


